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OUR 


GIGANTIC FALL CATALOG 


of 16 mm Sound and Silent Motion Pictures 
listed the largest number of these subjects 
ever gathered under one roof. 


But this is not all! Bulletins No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 
and No. 4 are now ready listing hundreds of 
additional subjects. Among them are the 
following, outstanding for school use: 


FEATURES 
Adventures of Chico 6 reels 
Daniel Boone 8 reels 
Tell Tale Heart 

(Edgar Allen Poe) 5 reels 


The Challenge (Conquest 
of the Matterhorn) 8 reels 


Our Daily Bread 8 reels 
Auld Lang Syne (Life 
of Robert Burns) 7 reels 
Boys Reformatory 6 reels 
Katherine the Great 10 reels 
Elephant Boy 9 reels 
Henry the Eighth 10 reels 
Rembrandt 9 reels 
Scarlet Pimpernel Il reels 
Things to Come 10 reels 
Also: 


Gentleman from Arizona, the 
first complete 16 mm feature in 
natural color 8 reels 


TWO-REEL SUBJECTS 
Our Monroe Doctrine 
Our Declaration of Independence 
Our Bill of Rights 


The Cause and Immediate Effects 
of the First World War 


Empire of the Sun 
Denmark 

Modern Manilla 

People of Luzon 
Beautiful Baguio 
Filipino Farmers 
Among the Hardwoods 
Golden Fleece 
Bushland Revels 

What About Sweden Now 
Scotland 

Florida 

California 

South America 

Come Back to Ireland 
Havana 

Virginia City 
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From the film “Our Monroe Doctrine" 


ONE-REEL SUBJECTS 
(Geography) 


(Animal Life) 


Animal Cunning 
Seeing Eye 
Return of the Buffalo 
How to Train Dogs 
Dog Days 
Not so Dumb 
Clever Critters 
Charms 
(Bird Life) 
Song Birds of the Northwoods 
Grey Owl's Little Brother 
Private Life of the Gannets 
Born to Die 
Nature's Songbirds 
We Live in Two Worlds 


(Insect Life) 
City of Wax 
Large White or Cabbage Butterfly 


(Miscellaneous) 


How We Hear 
Geometry Brought to Life 
Log Rolling 


NEW FOREIGN LANGUAGE SUBJECTS 


The Life of Guiseppe Verdi (Italian) 10 reels 


The Great Light (Italian) 10 reels 

The Cantor's Son (Yiddish) 10 reels 

Silvery Salmon (French) | reel 

Let's Go Fishing (French) | reel 

Let's Go Fishing (Spanish) | reel 

Flying Feet (Spanish) | reel 

Send for complete set of Catalogs, including 
Bulletins No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street 2402 West Seventh Street 
Chicago Los Angeles, Calif. 





From the film “Our Bill of Rights" 
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Washington bbheee 


Qeebec Pere. 
ALVIN B. ROBERTS Seathern wees 
Principal, Haw Creek Township Western seceee 


High School, Giison, Illinois 


A detailed account of the workings of an elaborate 
and thoroughly established school-journey program. 


OULD you like to make a 2500 mile tour of 
the state of Illinois, visiting many of its lead 
ing scenic and historic sites, its most im 

portant industrial centers, its capital, and many other 

places of interest? Or again, would you like to make a 
12,000 mile tour of west central, southern, east central, 

and northeastern United States, visiting not only sceni 

and historic points, but leading industrial and agricul 
tural sections as well? Before answering either of the 
above questions, remember the only cost to you 1s 
board, lodging and entrance fees. Transportation 1s 
free! 

Each student entering 

High School may answer either of the above questions 

in the affirmative if he wishes to go and his parents 


the Haw Creek Township 


give their consent. 

The tours covering the 
of eighteen to twenty or more trips, ranging from a 
few hours to a full day. It takes the student the full 
four years to make the eighteen or twenty trips. The 
long tour is made up of four ten to twelve-day trips, 
These average 


state are made in a series 


given at the close of the school term. 
approximately 3000 miles each. Since most of the 
students carry their own lunch on the one-day trips 
there is practically no expense for meals, and nearly 
every place visited is free, so there no expense for 
entrance fees. The average cost per student on the 
long tour is twenty-two dollars per trip. This includes 
meals, lodging, (first class hotels), entrance and guide 
fees. 

It is not the purpose of the author to discuss in this 
article the value of the field tour, but rather to point 
out how the entire school curriculum may be enriched 
through it, and how an extensive program can be de 
veloped at an extremely low cost to the Board of Edu 
cation and the students. 

The tour program of this school is based upon the 
fundamental principle that the child 


thinks only in terms of past experiences. Therefore, 


psychological 


In order to make the classroom experience more mean 
ingful, slides, motion pictures, and tours are used ex 
tensively. The motion picture and slide are an excellent 


teteze: 












means of preparing the student for the field tour. Mo- 
tion picture films, slides, and flat pictures serve also as 
a fine method of reviewing and summarizing the school 


journey. 

There are several factors favoring the further devel- 
opment of the tour program in the schools of our 
country. They are: (1) good highways, (2) rapid and 
cheap transportation, (3) favorable public opinion, and 
(4) cooperation of public and private concerns visited. 

The idea of a comprehensive tour program for the 
students of this High School (average enrollment, 90), 
came into existence seven years ago when the Board 
purchased a bus for the transportation of pupils. The 
hoard decided to make the bus available to all teachers 
for field work. The idea of the long tours was not in- 
augurated until the spring of 1937. Needless to say, 
the tour program has been revamped in many respects 
and is still in the embryonic stage. 

When the tour program was first introduced, the in- 
structors were asked to plan each trip so that the things 
studied in the field would correlate with the material 
studied in the classroom. Most of the instructors were 
well acquainted with places that could be visited. This 
is one of the major requirements for planning a suc- 
cessful trip. Each instructor turned in a list of the 
places he felt he wished each of his classes to visit. He 
stated the major objectives of each trip, and also the 
type of preparation he felt was necessary for the stu- 
dents to get the most from the tour. 

Krom a study of the material turned in, it was de- 
cided that all trips in the freshman and sophomore years 
would be open to all students (except the trips in agri- 
culture) and that all trips in the junior and _ senior 
years should be made according to different subject 
fields. Tours were so distributed as to prevent lop- 
sided enrollments in elective subjects because of them. 

Many of the details in planning the tour are worked 
out by the students. While this takes longer, it may be 
justified because the experience is valuable to them. 
Better cooperation may be expected from the students 
if they have a part in the planning of the driving sched- 
ule, lunch, rest stops, etc. A brief study of the follow- 
ing tours, showing the points of interest and areas 
studied, reveals a wide variation in the type and nature 
If one notes also the films used 
in preparing the students for the various tours, he sees 


of the places visited. 
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that the motion picture and tours correlate very nicely 
in providing an enriched and varied background of 
real experience. 

Short Tours 


I. Galesburg Newspaper (Freshman Class—Community Civics 
—Conducted by Miss Scudder). 
Film—“From Tree to Newspaper’—Study of methods of 
gathering news, local and foreign; the personnel; machines 
in the composing room; press in operation; vocational op- 
portunities in the field. 
If. Galesburg Post Office (Freshman Class—Community 
Civies—Conducted by Miss Scudder). 
Study of the social and economic value of mail service; 
various classes of mail; volume of business; the personnel ; 
methods of handling mail, both incoming and outgoing; op 
portunities in the postal service. 
Ill. Galesburg Sewage Plant (Freshman Class General 
Science—Conducted by Mr. Snyder). 
Film—“Sewage Disposal’”—Study of machinery; automatic 
recording instruments, automatic starting and stopping of 
equipment; chemical processes involved in sewage disposal ; 
governmental services rendered; interdependence of members 
of any community and need of group cooperation. 
IV. Lewiston Mounds and Strip Mine (Freshman Class 
General Science—Conducted by Mr. Snyder). 
Films—“Digging Up the Past,” “Bituminous Coal’’—Study 
of life and habits of early inhabitants of this area; research 
methods involved in obtaining historical information; ma 
chinery used in the field and the tipple; formation of coal, 
leading into geological history of the area. 
V. Keokuk, Colmar, Carthage, Nauvoo (Freshman Class 
General Science—Conducted by Mr. Snyder). 
Films—“Heat and Light from Electricity,” “Evolution of 
Oil”—( Keokuk) generation of electricity; 
American industry; automatic equipment; engineering and 
vision required in planning and building such a plant; physi 
cal principles involved in generation of electricity. 
(Colmar) Oil fields—pumps at work; how oil is piped to 
central station; small refinery which makes fuel, gas, and 


corp. rations in 


kerosene. 
(Carthage) The old jail connected with the history of the 
Mormons. 
(Nauvoo) The Joseph Smith home; site of the old Mormon 
Temple; other points of interest in connection with the 
Mormons. 
Vl. Laura (Sophomore Class—Economic Geography—Con- 
ducted by Mr. Snyder). 
Advantages of piping oil over other means of transportation ; 
replacing of man labor by machines; study of Diesel en 
gines; electric generators. 
VII. Starved Rock (Sophomore Class—World History—Con- 
ducted by Miss Scudder). 
Hennepin Canal; Starved Rock State Park; Deer Park. 
VIII. Springfield and Old Salem (Junior Class—American 
History—Conducted by Mr. Roberts). 
Films—“Abraham Lincoln” (2 reels), “Evolution” (3 reels). 
(Springfield) State Capitol Building; Houses of Gen- 
eral Assembly; dome; underground passage to Centennial 
Building; Centennial Museum (Special attention given to 
the following: display of Indian relics in the North Corridor 
showing evolution of animals; natural habitat groups, such 
as the polar bear, deer, etc.; and the birds, eggs, and nests 
common in this area); Supreme Court Building, Apartment 
of the Judges; courtroom where judges meet; Lincoln Home, 
Lincoln Tomb; Governor’s Mansion; statues of Richard 
Yates, Pierre Menard, Stephen A. Douglas. 
(Old Salem) The village made famous by the fact that Lin 
coln lived here for a period of seven years; early pioneer 
store, saloon, doctor’s office, dwellings, plus factories, such 
as the Cooper show, wheel makers, tanner, etc.; typical 
furniture and materials sold by early pioneer stores and shop 
keepers. 
IX. St. Louis (Junior Class—Biology—Conducted by Mr. 
Roberts ). 
Films—“From Flower to Fruit,” “The Green Plant,” “Mon- 
keys and Apes,” “Some Larger Mammals.” 


NI. Hannibal (Junior Class 


>. 
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Shaw’s Botanical Garden—Orchid room, Cactus plant, Trop- 
ical room (including coconut palms, date palms, banana, cof- 
fee, and rubber plants), Italian garden, Economic garden 
(rice, tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, broom corn, European 
methods of fruit growth), home and tomb of Mr. Shaw. 
Forest Park Zoo—Bear pits, seals, reptile house, primate or 
nonkey house, lion house, outdoor group of birds, bird 
house, outdoor group of animals, giraffe, zebra, kangaroo, 
raccoon, prairie dogs, etc. 

Jefferson Memorial—Statue of Thomas Jefferson, Lindbergh 
trophies, war relics of the Civil, Spanish-American, and 
World War period, equipment used by Perry on his dash to 
the North Pole, Indian relics, costumes of various periods 
in history from colonial times to the present. 


X. Chicago (Junior Class—Biology—Conducted by Mr. Roberts). 


Films—‘*Pueblo Dwellers,” “Egypt’ 
Field Museum—Races of Mankind; Indian tribes of the 
Southwest, Great Plains, Colorado, and Indians and Eskimos 
of the Northwest; horned and hoofed animals; plants, palm 
plants, foods, foreign woods, North American woods, plant 
life, plant raw materials; historical geology; Stone Age of 
the Old World; archeaology of Egypt 
Shedd Aquarium—Fish. 
Adler Planetarium—Stars, planets, moon and sun, Earth ro 
tation. 
American Literature Con- 
ducted by Mrs, Roberts) 
Film—“Mark Twain’—Visits to La Grange College at Han 
nibal; Home of Mark Twain; Mark Twain Museum: Old 
Graveyard, Cardiff Hill; Mark Twain Bridge; Mark Twain 
Cave. 
X/I. Springfield (Senior Class — Civics 


Roberts ) 


Conducted by Mr. 


State Capital: Historical dates; the complexity and scope of 
state governmental activities; the Legislative and Judicial 
Chambers. 


III, Chicago (Senior Class—Economics and Physics—Con 
ducted by Mr. Snyder ) 

Films—“The Story of the Spark Plug,” “The Four-Stroke 
Cycle Gas Engine” 

Board of Trade—Rapidity and extent of international com- 
munication via telegraph and cable; modern speculation and 
methods of dealing; verbal contracts which are binding; his 
torical information. 

Rosenwald Museum of Science and Industry—A laboratory 
of physical and chemical apparatus and experiments ; work- 
ing models, such as airplane motors, coal mines and equiy 
ment, electrical experiments, electrical machinery and gen 
erators. . 


oo 


IV. Peoria Caterpillar Tractor Company (Senior Class 
Economics—Conducted by Mr. Roberts) 

Films—“Behind the Scenes in the Machine Age” (3 reels), 

“The Manufacture of Sheet Steel and Tin Plate’—Labor 

saving devices; replacing man labor with machines; division 

of labor; regional division of labor. 


XV. Soils and Crops (Trips to various farms in the com- 
munity. Agriculture I Class—Conducted by Mr. Strub 
inger ). 

Film—“The Cycle of Erosion’’—Soil testing, to acquaint the 


technique of taking soil samples; soil conservation, to see the 
modern means of saving the soil, terracing, contour farming, 
strip farming, etc. 

NVI. Stock Judging (Trips to various farms in the com- 
munity. Agriculture I] Class—Conducted by Mr. Strub- 
inger ) 

To see and examine stock to gain a knowledge of both de- 
sirable and undesirable characteristics, and to get an accurate 
picture of what the desirable types of animals actually are. 


XVII. Springfield State Fair (Agriculture I, Il and III 
Classes—Conducted by Mr. Strubinger ) 
To see the stock that is actually brought into the Stat Fair 
and see what types of animals various breeders are actually 
trying to develop. As at the International Livestock Show, 
to gain inspiration and incentives toward higher levels in our 
own work. At the State Fair there is a growing tendency 
for the bulk of the livestock shown to be that of the Union 
Clubs, 4-H and Vocational. An understanding of what others 
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are doing is, or should be, inspirational to us in our 


work. 
XVIII. Chicago International Livestock Shi (Agriculture 
I. II and III Classes-—Conducted by Mr, Strubinger 
To see how animals are fitted for show; what show-animals 
actually look like; amount of finish which is expect 


] ] 
ins OW al 


showing of animals in the ring; judging of anima 

experienced judge actually does it; to compare various 

breeds of beef animals as they are scen in the show ring 
exhibits of grain and hay 

The short tour program may be summarized as fol 
lows: 

(1) All tours are free to all students. Practically 
each place visited is open free of charge to students, 
with the exception of the Lewiston Mounds and _ th 
Livestock Show at Chicago. Each trip is made in one 

? ° 


day. (2) The total mileage of all short trips is around 


2500 miles. (3) Students must be members of certain 
classes in order to make these trips. The trips have 
been planned for numerous classes, so as not to have 
any one class “‘lop-sided” because of them. (4) The 
total cost to the District is less than 25¢ per student 
transported. (5) Each trip is conducted by the instruc 
tor of the class sponsoring the tour. The students are 
required to make some preparation for each trip and 
are encouraged to view it as a regular part of thei 
classroom procedure, rather than as a special feature 
itself. (6) Preparation for some of the tours extends 
sometines over a period of several weeks 


The Long Tours 

The long tour presents many problems not encou 
tered on the one day trips. Most of these problems may 
be classifed under one of the following: 

(1) Securing suitable lodging, (2) Properly bal 
anced meals, (3) Competent and efficient chaperons, 
(4) Administration and financing of the tour, (5) Pro 
viding suitable instruction in the subject fields to be 
studied, 

The conductor of the long tour will soon realize 
that the hours spent in planning and visualizing the 
tour in all of its various ramifications will aid greatly 
in its success. This is equally true in planning eithe: 
the mechanical or educational phase of the trip. 

The following are the major objectives of the long 
tour program: 

To give the students a better knowledge, understand 
ing and appreciation of 


(1) the more important geo 
graphic features of eastern and central United States. 
which have played an important part in shaping the 
history of our country; (2) some of the major events 
in the history of the United States by visiting many 
of the leading historic sites: (3) some of the leading 
statesmen, military leaders, and authors of the United 
States by visiting homes of these individuals: (4) the 
vast differences in similar occupations, such as, farm 
ing on the great plains in the central states, in the 
southern states, and in the states of the New England 
group; (5) some of the leading social problems of 
each region, for example, the negro of the South; (6 
some of the problems of our leading cities, such as 
Boston or New Orleans, where one sees the foreign 
sections and tenement districts; (7) the leading indus 
tries of central and eastern and western United States : 
(8) the beauty of the United States by visiting some 
of its most scenic regions. (On each tour there are 
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Top—Concord Bridge and Monument to the first two British soldiers 

killed in the American Revolution. Center—Minute Men Statue 

overlooking Concord Bridge. Bottom—Enjoying a few minutes re- 
laxation at Montmorency Falls, Quebec. 


Bits from the pictorial record of the Tours. 
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A group on the summit of the Big Horn Mountains. 


many minor aims too numerous to be listed in this 
summary. ) 


Natural Bridge, Washington, Mt. Vernon, and Gettysburg 
Tour (2160 miles) (Spring, 1937—Repeat, 1941) 
Films used: “Thomas Jefferson”—‘‘Virginia, The Old Do 
minion”—“George Washington, His Life and Times”—*‘Shen- 

andoah National Park’—‘Anthracite Coal.” 

Points of Historic Interest: State Capital Building, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia—Natural Bridge—Washington-Lee Uni- 
versity—Birthplace of Woodrow Wilson—Home of Thomas 
Jefferson, Monticello—University of Virginia—Shenandoah 
National . Park—Fredericksburg, Murray's Heights, Union 
National Cemetery, Scene of Burnside’s Mistake—Old Pohic 
Church (where Washington attended)—Monument in honor 
of Mary Washington—Battlefield of Chancellorsville—Mount 
Vernon—Masonic Memorial, Alexandria—Washington, D.C. 
Washington Monument, Mirror Lake, Lincoln Memorial, 
Arlington Cemetery, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Lee’s Man- 
sion, Capitol, White House, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Embassy Section, Smithsonian Institute, Congressional 
Library—Annapolis, Naval Academy—Baltimore Jattlefield 
of Gettysburg—Pittsburg, Iron Region. 

Geographical Points of Interest: Ohio River—Appalachian 
Mountains, W. Va—Tide Water Region, Virginia—Chesa 
peake Bay—Mountain Regions, Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Economic and Industrial Regions: Farming regions of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio—Mining region of West Virginia 
Orchard regions in the valleys of the mountains of Virginia 
Tobacco producing regions of Virginia—Truck growing re 
gions, Virginia and Maryland—lIron region of Pittsburgh. 
Niagara, Boston, Montreal, and Quebec Tour (3208 miles) 

(Spring, 1938—Repeat, 1942) 

Films used: “New England Shrines’—‘‘Transportation on 
the Great Lakes’—‘The Province of Quebec’—“The Puri 
tans’—“*Mohawk Valley’—“New England Fisheries” (2 reels). 

Points of Historic Interest: Detroit, Early American Vil 
lage, Edison Museum, Museum of Transportation—Erie Canal 
—Troy, New York—Concord—Lexington—Boston, Old Iron 
sides, Bunker Hill Monument, Italian Section, Old North 
Church, Paul Revere’s Home Plymouth, Plymouth Rock, 
Plymouth Museum, Ancient Home of Plymouth—Ft. Ticon 
deroga—Quebec, Ancient Walls of the City, Old Fort, Chateau 
Frontenac, Plains of Abraham, Scene of Arnold and Mont 
gomery’s Battle—Montreal, Ft. Chambly. 

Geographical Points of Interest: Sand Dunes, Lake Michi 
zan—Sandy truck-farming area, Michigan—Lake FE rie 
Niagara Falls—Niagara River Mohawk Valley and Erie 
Canal—Hudson River—Berkshire Mountains, eastern Mass. 
Atlantic Ocean—Mountains of Vermont and New Hampshiré 
—Lake Champlain and Richelieu River Region—St. Lawrence 
River—Montmorency Falls. 
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The Monument at Lookout Mountain. 


Economic and Industrial Regions: Automobile industry, De 
troit—Truck growing region around Detroit—Flat farming 
region of Ontario—Orchards, especially grape, truck and small 
farming of New York—Fishing industry of Boston—Shipping 
industry, docks of Boston—Paper industry at Three Rivers 


Mammoth Cave, Chattanooga, Pensacola and New Orleans 
Tour (3010 miles) (Spring, 1939—Repeat, 1943) 
Films used: “The Old South’—‘The New South’—“The 
River”’—“New Orleans’—‘“Cotton, From Seed to Cloth” (2 
reels)—“Stephen Foster’—“The Negro  Farmer’—‘Sugar 

Cane”—“Dixie” (3 reels)—-Yale Chronicles. 

Points of Historic Interest: Vandalia, Old State House, 
State Farm, Old Cumberland Road, which had its terminus at 
Vandalia—Vincennes, George Rogers Clark Memorial Bridge, 
George Rogers Clark Monument, William Henry Harrison 
tlome, Land Office where Lincoln secured his grant of land 
for his Illinois farm, First Library in Northwest Territory. 
Old French Church—French Lick, Indiana—Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Home and Tomb of President Taylor, Burial Place of 
George Rogers Clark—Bardstown, Kentucky, Old Kentucky 
Home, Old Cathedral—Hodgenville, Kentucky, Birthplace of 
Lincoln—Mammoth Cave—Nashville, Tennessee, Hermitage, 
Home of Andrew Jackson, Replica of Old Greek Parthenon, 
Battlefield of Murfreesboro—Chattanooga, Tennessee, Battle 
field, Lookout Mountain—Montgomery, Alabama, State Capi 
tol Building—Pensacola, Florida, Naval Base—New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Site of Battle of New Orleans, French Section, 
Spanish Section—Vicksburg, Mississippi—Jackson, Mississippi, 
State Capitol Building. 

Geographical Points of Interest: Wabash River—Ohio River 

Unglaciated Regions of Kentucky, Tennessee and the Gult 
States—Appalachian Mountains—Gulf Coastal Plains—Gulf of 
\lexico—Flood Plains of Mississippi Valley— Mississippi’ Del- 
ta—Mississippi River. 

Economic and Industrial Regions: Tobacco regions, Ken 
tucky and Tennessee—Tobacco Warehouses and cigarette fac- 
tories of Louisville—Cotton, Tennessee and Alabama— Fishing 
and commercial industry, Mobile and New Orleans. 


Bad Lands, Black Hills, Yellowstone Park and Grand Teton 
Tour (3315 miles) (Summer, 1940—Repeat, 1944) 
Films used: “Yellowstone National Park’ 


“The Cycle of Erosion” “Conservation of Natural Re 


“Grassland” 


w¢ urces.’ 
Pomts of Historic Interest Territory included in the 
louisiana Purchase—Portion of area explored by Pike—Por- 


tion of area explored and discovered by Clark’s expedition to 


the Pacific Coast Custer Battlefield Portion of territory 

ceded to United States at the close of the Mexican Wat 

Early fort in the Black Hills region neat! Rapid City scene 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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Minnesotas Growing 
Visual Education Service 


PAUL VEBLEN 


As Told by A brief account of extraordinary development and 
ROBERT A. KISSACK JR. growth possible in University Visual Instruction 
Director of Visual Education, University of Minnesota Service when adequate resources are available. 


ee ; , vear the bookings topped 2,500 and the staff was more 
lr IS only eight vears ago that the Visual Education : 2G 
or f mare than 10 times the size of the original one. 
service at the Universitv of Minnesota was born ; ’ ; 
: But what sort of home does this enlarged but still 
But already it has grown to be one of the largest 1 
> . typical visual education department have? If another 
departments of its kind in the country and has fine e¥ 
NP +] school were to establish a similar service, what parts 
ynent—and more ot it lan any similar service - : : : 

i of that home would they find it profitable to copy? 
in anv other American university. It outgrew its first ; 


quarters 1n 1935 and is already cramped in the rooms Office 
it took over at that time. Headquarters of Minnesota’s Visual [education serv- 


Die alt Cees A Kine te; hed ania ice are in Wesbrook hall, a building located conveniently 
le ° Sl the J idGl ‘ - 


11 


Tie te esietns en gutiiilbeienl te OK Png near the center of a large campus. Here is filed all 
only two men—electrical engineering students who available information concerning slides, motion pic- 
parked patt-time in the Vieus) Education deparincu tures and other visual aids that might be helpful to 
Those three, given a few pieces of projection equip faculty members m any department of the | niversity. 
ment, began the job of collecting and classifying edu are here al pemerree e distribution, production, pro- 
cational movies, slid s and other visual aids, and got jection and maintenance are directed. . a 
under way a program of supplying classes of the new aaa oe ae classrooen awinge sll eesti 
General college with illustrative materials desired by sometimes five or six of them simultaneously—are 
instructors. The project was intended to be on a merel\ handled by the Projection a Merely: oo) Se 
experimental basis during its first year, but at the end the Getails nena consplacated ers banking nen 
a ek sear 2 ted proved its ‘eriadis aaa tic: cotediianeedl requires the constant attention of Harold B. Jensen, an 
aiken wha lensed. Tnstraciors 4 0 penta of ite assistant of Mr. Kissack. A small rental charge is 
University found the new service of such real value made when each peace pera . slides ~ 
eee de $OEP 22 cance than DN chow ines of motiot shown, and within a few years this part of the service 
pictures and slides were made. Most of these bookings will become completely self-supporting. 


were in the General college, but the idea was be oimMning Preview Studio 
to spread throughout the campus. Chis 15 x 30-foot room, furnished with collapsible 
Since then. the service has increased 11 Oe Last chairs. seats an audience of 24 persons, Nearly everv 





Left—Cine Special in home-made blimp for interlock sound shot. Center—Truck which is complete mobile sound camera 
unit, with specially built platform for camera in blimp. Right—Presto disc recording. 
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Top—35mm RCA Sound Recorder. Center—Sound interlock set-up 
for shooting close shot. Bottom—i6mm Berndt-Maurer Recorder. 
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day previews of educational films are held lere for 
members of the University faculty. The room is care 
fully sound-proofed and is, in fact, a room within a 
room, with the inner walls separated several inches 
from the outer walls. Excellent acoustics are insured 
by the cork floor and acoustically treated walls and 
ceiling. 

\t the front of the room is a sound screen with a 
built-in speaker. There are three ventilation outlets in 
the ceiling and a series of inlets within the walls them 
selves. Because of the room’s excellent sound insula 
tion, it can be used for sound recording and camera 
work. 

At the rear of the studio is a raised platform, a 
commodating four chairs and a long, narrow preview 
bench with an inclined surface. This surface is evenly 
hehted by a series of shielded, tubular lights, 


adequate illumination for reading or writing but not 


YIVING 
enough to detract from the illumination of the screen 
at the front of the room. During preview, notes are 
taken on the sources of the pictures, their condition and 
photographic qualities, direction, educational level and 
value, the teacher's comments and an analysis of the 
contents of the films. All this information is later 
transferred to special cards arranged in a master file 
system in the front office. 
Projection Booth 

The projection beoth adjoining the preview studio 
is fireproof, ventilated, and has four projection ports 
and four observation ports of double glass. Soundproof 
Ing of this booth insures complete silence in the pre 
view room during projection. Because of the four 
projection ports, programs can be conveniently shown 
in which four different kinds of films and projectors 
are used. The booth is provided with a film cabinet and 
facilities for rewinding. 

Recording Booth 

The recording booth, like the projection booth, 1s 
lined with sound-proof material. A large double glass 
window separates it from the preview studio, where 
microphones are installed for recording purposes when 
necessary. There are loud-speaker facilities for two-way 
communication between the recording booth and studio 
A switch for the warning light outside the studio door 

controlled also from the studio—prevents interrup 
tion during recording. 

Most of the recording is done for the speech depart 
ment, which sends over classes of students on a regular 
schedule. Each student has his voice recorded at the 
beginning and end of the quarter on a 6-inch acetate 
disc, which he buys at a very small cost for classroom 
and individual study. For the speech clinic, where 
speech defectives are treated, 16-mm sound movies, 
also made in the preview studio, have proved quite 
successful. With the sound movies to study, students 
suffering from speech impediments can hear, see and 
analyze their difficulties and cure is thereby facilitated. 

Students of Robert J. Sailstad, coordinator of speech 
in the General College, also see action before the 
Visual Education service cameras and are better able 
to correct their speech faults after studying motion pic 


tures of themselves. 
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Film Vaults 


The film vaults are provided for storage of all Uni 
versity-owned motion picture film. One has a capacit 
of 2.500 reels and the other a capacity 750 reel 
They are fireproof, and by means of special insulating 


and cooling svstems both humidity and temperatur: 


can be maintained at most satisfactory levels for 1 
preservation. 

There is another storage room where numerous typ 
of portable projection equipment, both for slides and 
movies, are kept. Stored there too are screens, cameras 
lights, microphones, amplifiers, and many odds and 
ends. The portable projectors are scheduled by Mr 
Jensen for classroom use throughout the University t 
supply the needs of rooms where permanent installa 
tion of such equipment is not justified. The University 
has, at present, nearly 150 slide projectors and about 
50 motion picture projectors of different types. 

The University’s portable public address equipment 
is also scheduled by the Visual Education service for 


use throughout the campus. 


Cutting Room 


In the cutting room—a long, narrow one—is a1 


editing bench, complete with splicer and other neces 


How Io Choose A 


[TH the current interest in photography and 
the increasing use of the “still” photograph and 
transparency, made by the individual teachet 

or school, for educational purposes, the problem of 

choosing a still camera from the bewildering array o 

those available, bewildering not only to the beginne1 

but also to the advanced amateur and_ professional, 
indeed a complex one. This article was prepared wit! 
the hope that it would aid those educational workers 


who are faced with this particular problem 


The prospective purchaser must decide for himseli 
what camera to buy: The question he must answer i1 
arriving at this decision is: What camera within the 
price range I can afford to spend is best for the sort 
of photographs I want to make? A variety of pictur 


taking possibilities will now be discussed 


l. Do / ( rpect fo tak 


under favorable outdoor light conditions (bright sun) 


only snapshots now and tl 


of motionless subjects not too close to the camera 

A camera of the fixed-focus type with no shutter 
speed adjustments, with no lens openings to set and 
with no focusing scale will answer this purpose. Sucl 
a camera may be of the box type, or, if this is too bulky, 
there are smaller, more compact ones of the same kind 
available. 

2. Dol want to take pictures without a tripod unde; 


more unfavorable light conditions outdoors, or indoors 
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sary equipment. At one end is a small dark room in 
which loading and unloading of cameras is conveniently 
done 

Every attempt is made to keep the cutting room free 
from dust and dirt. Walls are painted glossy white, win- 
dows sealed, and clean air supplied by a special blower. 
\s an additional precaution, all cutters wear clean 
gloves and laboratory coats when handling negative. 


Shop 

\ small shop provides for the never-ending stream of 
repair, construction and maintenance jobs made neces- 
sary by the servicing of so many different types of pro- 
jection and amplifying equipment. It has also proved 
invaluable in the building of various equipment not 
available from manufacturing companies. In it, for 1n- 
stance, was constructed a lighting and power distrib- 
uting unit and switchboard with 20 outlets, extremely 
compact and easily transported for location shooting. 

It is in these surroundings, which also include a 
shipping room and two laboratories, that the work of the 
University of Minnesota’s Visual Education service is 
carried on. Other schools planning to establish similar 
departments would find it profitable to investigate those 


quarters. 


still Camera 


A highly concrete presentation of specific points 
to be considered in the purchase of a camera. 


M. RICHARD DICKTER 
Furness Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


photoflood or of subjects involving slight motion? 

\ camera is needed with shutter speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 
1/100 second or faster and an {6.3 or faster lens. Nat- 
urally, the faster the lens, the more expensive the 
Calera, 


> y 
> Do 


want to take pictures without a tripod under 
very unfavorable light conditions outdoors during the 
day or in relatively poor artificial light indoors or out- 
doors at night 

A camera for these purposes must have a lens of 
speed { 2.8, or f 2 or even f 1.5. Such high-speed lenses 
are made only for the miniature cameras, that 1s, cam- 
eras taking pictures of size 2% x 2% or smaller. Ex- 
tremely fast lenses for larger cameras would be too 
bulky and would have to be of such large diameters 
that their cost would be prohibitive. As faster film of 
good quality is placed on the market, there will be less 
and less need for the ultra high-speed lenses for all 
general purposes. 

$ Dol 


Chen the camera should have fast shutter’*speeds of 


xpect to take fast action shots? 
1/1000 second, or even faster, and fast lenses if such 
pictures are to be made under unfavorable light con- 
ditions 

5 Dol expect to do much work for which careful 
composition is desirable, such as portraits and copying? 

\ camera with ground-glass focusing is advisable for 
such work to permit accurate composition. The image 
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as seen in the ground glass is the same size as it will be 
on the negative and very much as it will look on the 
final contact print. In addition, for copying, the camera 
should have at least a double bellows extension to per 
mit real close-up work without auxiliary attachments. 

6. Do I want a camera that takes interchangeabli 
lenses, that is, lenses other than the one with which 
the camera was originally provided? 

There are occasions when lenses other than the 
standard one are advantageous, or even necessary, such 
as telephoto lenses for “close-ups” at a distance or 
wide-angle lenses that will cover a greater area. 

7. What size negative do I want my camera to take? 

Negative sizes may vary from 35 mm. to 8” x 10", 
or even larger. Any camera will take pictures of only 
one size, or, in some cases, two at the most. 

Miniature cameras and larger cameras each have their 
advantages and disadvantages. In general, they may 
be summarized as follows, although it must be re- 
membered that all the items do not hold true for all 
cameras. 

Advantages of Miniature Cameras 

a. Convenient to carry around because they are small 
and do not weigh much. 

b. Less noticeable, making it easier to take so-called 
“candid” shots. Any size camera, it should be noted, if 
it has a reasonably fast shutter speed and lense, will 
take a candid picture, provided the subject is not aware 
the picture is being taken or does not pose. 

c. Ultra fast lenses, usually found only on miniature 
cameras, make possible snapshots under unfavorable 
light conditions. 

d. The short focal length lenses that are standard for 
miniature cameras have great depth of field. 

e. Film for miniature cameras is inexpensive. 

f. The 35 mm. size is very convenient for making 
filmstrips. 

Disadvantages of Miniature Cameras 

a. If big enlargements of excellent quality are desired 
from the small negatives, a good miniature camera is 
needed, and good ones cost considerable money. 

b. Do not have shifting lens fronts and shifting backs 
for correcting distortion. 

c. Not particularly good for portraits. 

d. To obtain consistently good results with a minia 
ture camera it is necessary to develop considerable skill 
in using it and to exercise great care in processing the 
negatives and in enlarging them. 

e. Because the contact prints are too small to be of 
much practical use, enlargements are necessary. The 
added expense of the more frequent enlargements to 
some extent nullifies the advantage in being able to use 
the relatively inexpensive film. 

f. Difficult to retouch the small negatives. 

Advantages of Larger Cameras 

a. A cheaper large camera will do as good a job as a 
more expensive miniature camera and with less trouble. 

b. Lenses to give negatives that will produce satis 
factory big enlargements can be obtained more cheaply 
because they need not be as good. The negatives are 
large to begin with and so it is necessary to enlarge only 
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a few diameters to obtain big enlargements. 

c. Easy to make a satisfactory enlargement. 

d. Less skill required for negative processing 

e. Easier to retouch negatives. 

f. Shifting lens fronts and shifting backs available on 
some cameras. 

g. The large-size ground glass found in certain of the 
larger cameras permit careful composition. 

h. Better for portraiture and architectural studies 

Disadvantages of Larger Cameras 

a. Inconvenient to carry around because of their large 
size and weight. 

b. Because very fast lenses are unavailable, they are 
not as useful for snapshots in poor light. 

c. Not as convenient for candid work. 

d. The long 
cameras have a shallow depth of field. However, this 


focal length lenses used on the larger 


shallow depth of field may become an advantage in cer- 
tain cases, such as when it 1s desired to blur a_back- 
ground. 

e. Most of the larger cameras cannot be adapted for 
the making of 35 mm. filmstrips. 

8. Do | want to be able to develop my negatives, o1 
to change to other type films, before the roll is com- 
pleted? 

Then a camera that takes cut film or film pack is 
needed. 

9. Shall 1 want to use my camera for special work, 
such as copying, photographing through a microscope, 
microphotography (photography of small objects), 
scientific work, etc.? 

The camera must be of the kind that can do these 
special kinds of work and that will take the necessary 
accessories. 

10. What type focusing do I want on my camera 

Cameras may be divided into several classes depend- 
ing upon their focusing arrangements (all these types 
may be obtained in several sizes) : 

lixed-focus Cameras. These require no focusing 
all objects from a few feet to infinity are in reasonably) 
sharp focus. Examples are the box cameras and their 
‘“stream-lined” versions. 

Non-automatic Focusing Cameras. These cameras 
have to be focused but they have no focusing device 
outside of a distance scale on the bed of the camera or 
around the lens assembly. The distance has to be esti 
mated or measured and the lens set at a point on the 
distance scale corresponding to the actual distance 

Coupled Range-finder Cameras. A range finder 1s 
a device for determining distance accurately from the 
camera position. When looking through the range 
finder, one sees a double image or a split image of th 
subject. By manipulating the adjustment on the range 
finder the two images, or the two halves of the split 
image, can be made to coincide. The correct distance 
may then be read on a scale. If such a range finder 1s 
coupled to the lense of the camera, the lens moves back 
and forth as the range finder is manipulated and when 
the two images of the subject (coincidence type range 
finder) or the two halves of the image (split-field type) 


coincide in the peep window, the lens is automatically 


hy I) 
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Examples of school activities photographed by the Camera Club. Left—Masques made by 
art class. Below—Tabletop photography: part of a “circus” made by art pupils. 











An Assembly Project Developed 
By School Photographic Clubs 


W. EDGAR GLENN and JAMES L. GORDON 
Roxboro Junior High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohi 


i! HE pupils of Roxboro were in for a big surprise 
and an excellent assembly sponsored by the 
Camera and Visual Education Clubs.”’ 

The above title heading and excerpt, taken from a 
recent issue of our school paper, reveal the favorabl 
reception of a joint club project which marks a forward 
step successfully taken by the photography clubs of our 
school. It is far more revealing if one is aware of the 
activities of these two clubs and the roles they have 
played in school activities. The pleasing reception ol 
the clubs’ work has prompted the sponsors to recount 
the history and activities of the clubs leading up to the 
consummative assembly in the hope that it may have 
some value to others. 

The assembly was made up of two phases. The first 
part, programmed by the Camera Club, was made up 
of a series of lantern slides of scenes about the school 
They consisted of pictures of our stage crew, teachers, 
football teams, basketball players, school officers and 
others. The second phase was a motion picture film 
taken by the Visual Education Club. This film included 
various classroom scenes and was highlighted by scenes 
taken of our annual Father and Sons Banquet attended 
by members of the Cleveland Indians Baseball Tean 
and scenes from a surprise party given our principal 
Mr. Davidson, on his birthday. Both phases were eX 
tremely interesting to the student body as evidenced by 
the enthusiastic reception. It was a surprise, indeed, to 
realize that the school’s photographic clubs had pro 
duced such an assembly. Of course, the students had 
reasons to suspect something in the air for now and 
then they had witnessed various students busily engaged 
in snapping shots about the school and the use of photo 


flood lamps after school hours. But now the air was 


How a school, starting with practically nothing, 
developed photographic activities of real interest. 


buzzing with comments as to how and when the pro- 
gram was developed. The inquiries were so numerous 
and persistent that, we, the sponsors, were motivated 
to put our story into print. 

\s primarily established, the Camera Club was in- 
terested in the processing of films. With such an interest 
in mind it was first necessary to have a darkroom. 
\fter some searching, we were able to convert one of 
the school custodian’s rooms into our laboratory. For- 
tunately, the school was being rewired at the time and 
the electricians accommodated us by wiring our dark- 
room with sockets which made possible convenient and 
proper lighting for our working bench. Next, various 
students worked during their free periods in making our 
laboratory absolutely lightproof. 

Having our laboratory an accomplished fact, we now 
turned to the matter of equipment. Since the club had 
no funds and we did not favor assessing the members 
with dues, it became a voluntary matter. Each student 
brought some of the essential equipment for the use of 
the club. One loaned the trays, another, a printing 
frame, still another provided us with a ferrotype plate. 
\nd so it was until we had the minimum amount of 
working tools to develop and print. Finally, the club 
was ready to launch its work. 

The club as such, held one meeting a week, yet we 
soon found it necessary to spend more time either after 
school or during free periods of the school day to meet 
the desires of the members to either learn the funda- 
mentals or pursue more advanced work. Furthermore, 
an added incentive pressed us for time. A working 
agreement was made with our school paper to take 
the pictures to be used by the paper. Recognition for 
the pictures was made in the paper. Consequently, the 
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members of the club increased their efforts in order to 
receive recognition in the paper. The increased efforts 
resulted in additional experience. Yet, this work became 
a matter of routine and the club members looked to new 
interests. One such interest was the making of lantern 
slides. 

Since we had a great many negatives of places and 
persons about the school we used them in the making 
of our first slides. Of course, our success was not in 
stantaneous. After making a slide, we would project it 
in our club meeting room. Here it was that we were 
able to see the deficiencies of our slides and strive by 
discussion and investigation to find the causes of our 
troubles and remedy them. After several such post mor 
tems we were at last able to produce good quality slides. 

The Visual Education Club, as originally organized, 
felt that there were many worth while sound and silent 
motion picture films available which had high educative 
value, but were not entirely suited to regular classroom 
work. Another primary task of the club was to evaluate 
films which were not regularly used in the classroom, 
and to offer suggestions of films which seemed worth 
while in the regular curriculum, to the various depart 
ments of the school. 

The club had not progressed far before several of 
the members became interested in knowing how these 
various pictures were produced. A small group wanted 
to make some pictures of our own. Consequently, we 
made an investigation of the minimum of materials 
needed, and the cheapest means of procuring worth 
while equipment since most extra-curricular activities 
in school are handicapped by finances. 

We first secured a used Victor camera. Since 
most of the school activities are done inside the build 
ing, this necessitated artificial lighting. Photoflood light 
stands were made by mechanically minded pupils. Old 
music stand bases, which had been discarded by the 
music department, served as a starting point. Rods that 
just fit the bases were secured from the Board of Edu 
cation. These would slide up and down to change the 
height and direction of the lights. The pupils made a 
U clamp from sheet copper to fit an ordinary key lamp 
socket and soldered the two together. This combination 
was attached to the end of the rod. 

Ordinary 12 inch reflectors which made the ‘‘flood- 
light” stands complete were purchased. Recently, we 
have tried the new “photoflood” lamps with built in 
reflectors and we find that we get almost twice the 
amount of light with a bulb of the same wattage. This 
increased efficiency is extremely important in color 
photography since it requires comparatively “slow” 
film. Also, these lamps avoid giving a too heavy over- 
load of the electric wiring. 

In order to use the “photoflood” lamps efficiently 
(maximum life is six hours), the sponsor suggested 
to one of the boys that he make a series-parallel con- 
nection for three lamps operated by one switch. In the 
series connection the lamps were dim, but sufficient 
light was given for the setting. As a result, the shadows, 
reflections, and other important considerations could be 
studied without decreasing the life of the lamps to any 
appreciable extent. When the switch was pressed, the 
bulbs were then thrown in parallel (bright) for actually 
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taking the picture. However, a short time should elapse 
after the bright lights are turned on before taking the 
picture to allow the participants to appear more natural, 

Several other things which were not possible or 
practical to make had to be purchased. A camera tripod 
with a panning head, a good exposure meter (a neces 
sity), and a table tripod were purchased second hand 

Films were purchased for the camera by small con- 
tributions of the club members. The pictures taken thus 
far have been mainly of the activities of many of the 
school clubs, assemblies, and athletics. One series of 
pictures was taken of the Father and Sons Banquet 
showing the awarding of letters to athletes and the pic 
tures of several baseball celebrities who were in at 
tendance. Trick shots are always fascinating to pupils 

When these films produced by the Visual Education 
Club were shown in the assembly, an attempt was made 
to have them similar to a talking picture. A sound 
machine with a microphone attachment was used for 
the projection of the films. Pupil commentators ex 
plained the pictures as they passed upon the = screen 
In order to give a background for the picture there was 
a musical accompaniment with the school electric phono- 
graph. The volume was low when the commentator was 
speaking but was made much more audible between 
the remarks. 

The impetus of the assembly has been obvious, Al 
most immediately, having taken the assembly reception 
as a vote of confidence in their ability, the clubs have 
turned to new plans and work. For example, before 
much time had elapsed, the Camera Club was ap 
proached for developing and printing service. One, in 
particular, was extremely interesting. The Red Cross 
Club, engaged in preparing an album of our school 
work to be sent to Hawaii, made arrangements for our 
club to take the school scenes for the album. One of 
the comforting results is that our problem of funds is 
rapidly being solved. It appears that the club will soon 
be providing for film service at a low cost for the student 
body. This in indeed encouraging for the club may be 
come self-sustaining. Furthermore, it will permit us to 
expand. Already, we are looking forward to purchasing 
an enlarger or else constructing one in the Industrial 
\rts Shop. At present, one boy is constructing a print- 
ing box. Another is learning to blue print. Yes, their 
interests are varied but they are eagerly pursuing them. 
One day in the future, we may hear of their names again. 

Results of the club activities may be summarized as 
follows: 

First, club members were rewarded for their efforts 
and with an increased appreciation and renewed confi- 
dence set out upon new fields. 

Second, school-made pictures could easily be used 
for community publicity of school activities. 

Third, various types of abilities and interests of 
pupils have been utilized in this project and the ability 
of eighth and ninth grade pupils to make the apparatus 
and actually take the pictures is surprising. 

Fourth, evidence of the ability of junior high school 
students was attested to when these pupils presented 
their slides and films before a teaching methods class 
of a local university. Their enthusiasm and commenda- 
tions were most hearty. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


N the Agricultural sion Depart 
ment of Iowa State College, in 1924, 
were made two reels on the use of fer 
tilizers, entitled “Pay Dirt.” That 
autumn, at the Indiana University exten 
\thletic Department, 
Bureau 


Exten 
11 
I] 


Saline 


sion division, the 
cooperating with the 


Instruction, produced “King Basketball,” 


of Visual 


the aforementioned picture on the funda 
mentals of that game, a film which stirred 
especially high hopes when outsiders 
learned that six prints had been sold to 
other universities, and that in three 
months 104 had rented it at two 
dollars per day each 

H. W. Norman, sect 
reau, helped the 
proposing a concentrated effort to follow 


towns 


da aqreams 


with productions in the ce 


ography. health 


this exampl 
partments of physics, g 
training and 


agriculture, botany, physical 


many others presumably needed. “Col 
leges and universities have specialists 
who can plan such films,” he wrote 1 
the Educational Screen tor \pril. 1925 
“Schools and organizations should offer 
encouragement when such production ts 


renting the material and 


attempted, by 
offering constructive criticism The cle 


velopment of visual education and th 


educational film calls for coordination 


numerous educational forces.’ 


But how ever usetul these 1s lated et 
forts may have been, they were insufh 
cient in number to give body to the visual 


education movement Even granting the 


awakened sense of exclusively pedagogical 
requirements, one may say that in that 


1 


yeriod the need was much less for quality 
I 


than for quantity. But, with insufficient 


funds, where was the quantity to come from 


if not from the old theatrical sources of 
supply? There were producers ready and 
reasonably well qualified to make sub 


they had to be sup 
\lfred H 


undertaken the job 


jects to order; but 
ported in doing it 

Saunders might have 
through his Cinematograp!| 
Foundation, until 1937, 
still listed on the building directory, at 70 
Fifth New York; Fred 
of Boston, whose office. when he was as 
sociated of Worcester, is 


Otherwise. 


Educators’ 


which, mid was 


Avenue, Lincoln 


with Parker, 


sued what are said to have been the 
first film 
done it: 


ton. 


teaching syllabi, might have 


or there was Horace G. Plimp 


In speaking of Plimpton it is necessary 
that 
gentleman has not previously been men 
tioned and he deserves identification. He 
was for seven years production manager 
of Thomas A. 
enterprises, 


to use a longer breath, for worthy 


Edison’s motion picture 
with strong personal interest 
in the inventor's educational experiments. 
He prided himself later on having di 
rected “at least one-third of the educa 
tional films in the library of the Uni 


opening 


(Aha! So that was 


versity of Wisconsi1 


Edison came to compliment Dean 
Reber !) And, about 1915, | believe, he, 
ind some “qualified associates,” as his 


stated, 
Epic Pictures of 


incorporated 


New York. 


prospectus 


Plimpton 


Of the commercial interests which 
stood eager to pro idle the S hools with 
reedited theatri material and theses 


regular theatrical exchanges 


included the 


as hereinbefore mentioned—none = ap 


peared more successful for a brief time 


in contracting with an important school 
system, than T. K. Peters. In 1916, by 

records, he had been production su 
ervisor of the Florida Feature Film 
Company. According to his own state 
nent. he began in pictures about 1898 
ind had taken his camera actively ove! 
me 90,000 miles in sixteen months. cov 
ering Europe, \sia ind the (Jrient He 








F. S. Wythe 
a _ successful 


relinquished a 


career as 


San Francisco attorney 


to promote and produce school films. 
laimed to have been the first man in 
Egypt with a motion picture machine, 
and in 1920 declared that he had spent 


the preceding nine years preparing for 


the introduction of films into schools. 


In the autumn of that same vear he 


seemed securely in place as executive 
exhaustively to 
York City One 


successtul his serv 


head or a filn 
New 


guess how 


project 
serve the system, 
may only 
ice might have been for, having 
tested some of his biological 
classes in P. S. 45 in the Bronx, 
Number 62 in Hester Street, he 
mitted the tactical error of giving a large 
With incidental 
. Crandall and Miss 


after 
reels before 
and 
com 
interview to the press. 
bows to Dr. Ernest | 
Rita Hochheimer, who were reported to 
he told a 
Times reporter that his films, correlated 
with the syllabi of the New 


have been “most enthusiastic,” 


standard 
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Installment Twenty-three — largely 
devoted to the varied and important 
pioneer work of a single figure in 
the early days of educational films. 


would 
and 


York 


begin 


Board of Education, 
with ten schools 
spread thence to the others. 

I believe that his pictures were ac- 
quired subsequently by Harry Levey in 
later in 


City 
modestly 


an enterprise to be described 
these pages. 
Frederick Stephen Wythe 

THose of Chicago and New York, who 
felt the responsibility of the visual educa- 
tion movement upon their shoulders, were 
curiously unaware of a remarkably well 
conceived and well developed school film 
enterprise which had originated as early 
as 1918 on the Pacific Coast, and which, 
but for 


some untoward circumstances 
outside itself, might have supplied the 
field heavily. Even the astute Harley 


Clarke seems to have missed it, despite 
the fact that its existence was called to 
his attention. An important educator on 
the Western seaboard had been noticeably 
cold to Clarke’s S.V.E. product, and 
Clarke had written and asked him to sug- 
something better. The answer was 
a proposition to send him one of Wythe’s 
civic series to use as a model. 

W ythe—Frederick S. Wythe—a young 
San Francisco lawyer, was the principal 
figure of the undertaking. For 
hereafter apparent, the reader may well 
pause to consider him. He was a native 
Californian, born December 29, 1883, at 
Mark Twain's old “Hang- 
near Sacramento. His father was 
a Methodist minister whose ancestors, a 
few generations back, had helped to settle 
New England when it still called 
Northern that the 
Wythes had been sturdy yeomen, in a 
line clearly to be traced to the days of 
William That heritage, 
with some modern technical touches ad- 
ministered by the law school of the Uni- 
versity of California, had produced a 
promising member of the 
Golden Gate legal profession. 


gest 


reasons 


Placerville 
town” 


Was 


Virginia. Beyond 


the Conqueror. 


most new 

The roster of his clients included some 
celebrated names, that of the “plant wiz- 
ard,” Luther Burbank, being, perhaps, 
widest known. There also was the Rev- 
erend Paul Jordan Smith, pastor of the 
Central Methodist Church in San Fran- 
cisco. Smith’s name may evoke no ripple 
of interest in this younger generation; 
but, in the years just before the World 
War, the national press, from West to 
Kast, featured it as the high symbol of 
a public sensation. Smith had come from 
lowa, by way of Malden, Mass., to a hor- 
ried contemplation of the San Fran 
cisco den of iniquity called the “Barbary 
Coast.” He had initiated and led the cru- 
sade which finally wiped it out. The 
achievement brought him many proposals 
for additional reforms, including the idea 
of perpetuating the original example in a 
motion picture, that other communities 
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might profit readily from it. The idea 
came most temptingly in the shape of a 
scenario prepared by Grace Sanderson, 
a writer whose grandfather, I under 
stand, had once been mayor of the city. 
Smith was intrigued, and worked out 
plans for the production, involving a pro 
fessional cast headed by Crane Wilbur. 
The picture was actually made, and was 
released as “The Finger of Justice.” By 
this time Smith was so interested that 
he resigned his pastorate and went East 
to arrange for countrywide theatrical 
distribution. 

Wythe, as Smith’s attorney, naturally 
had opportunity to see how the matter 
was negotiated and carried through. It 
made him realize the sociological poten 
tialities of the screen—and he also saw 
some others. Moreover, Abbott, chief 
cameraman on “The Finger of Justice,” 
talked to Wythe about the possibilities 
of educational films, mentioning the name 
of a friend (a wealthy retired gentleman 
whose income was represented largely in 
profits from a motor he had invented fo1 
the Victor Phonograph Company) who, 
with a little persuasion, might entertain a 
proposition to produce. The gentleman 
was at hand, living at San Rafael. 

To know Wythe was to understand 
how contact with a situation of that sort 
would stimulate his thinking processes 
He was then, as he remained in later life, 
a man absolutely without the usual “con 
ceits of wisdom.” He desired, above all 
things, to learn; and he would learn from 
anybody, high or low, who had knowledge 
to offer. I remember his laughing remark 
to me when first we met: “Be careful 
about exposing any useful information 
you have; I soak it up like a sponge.” 
That was literally true; but Wythe's 
mind, unlike so many encyclopedic ones, 
did not just store information. His tire- 
less mental quickly digested, 
classified and applied it. For him to think 
of the educational possibilities of motion 
pictures, therefore, was for him to do 
something about it. With Lenwood Ab 
bott to assist him in planning, he formed, 
tentatively, the Science Film Corporation. 
However, nothing came directly from 
that. 

Wythe wanted to try out the idea, but 
where, he asked himself, was there a 
place in which an _ unpretentious film 
might be made to render a conspicuous 
service? It was in wartime, then, in 1918, 
and committees on Home Defense were 
urging all civilians to save for the sake 
of the soldiers overseas. One of the ur 
gent pleas was to cultivate the home 
garden. And when Wythe went for advice 
to a professor at his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of California, it was suggested 
that he should produce a film on home 
gardens. He conferred about it with 
Charles Moore, head of the Home De 
fense group in the area, and that gentle- 
man not only heartily approved, but as 
sisted Wythe to make many helpful con 
tacts. 

So that picture was duly made, using 
“locations” in the suburban schools of 
Rerkeley and Oakland, where Educators 
Wilson and Hunter, 
charge of those systems, gave friendly 


process 


respectively in 


pedagogical advice and hearty coopera- 
tion. As to funds, the Junior Red Cross 
supplied part of the money required to 
make it, and the Federal Government 
agreed to take $2,500 worth of prints, 
the University of California acting as 
treasurer. 

Harry B. Wilson, superintendent of the 
3erkeley schools, was already enthusi 
astically interested in visual education. 
In 1922, he was to begin those tests and 
applications reported in a monograph pub- 
lished about 1924 by Educational Screen 
His visual education department, headed 
by Miss Anna V. 
a certain celebrity among educators. His 
discussion, .Jodern Methods in Teaching, 


Dorris, was to attain 


written in collaboration with George C 
Kyte and Herbert G. Lull, was one of 
the first substantial works on the special 
ized subject to be published in book form. 

By now the educational film bacilli 
had multiplied beyond control in the 
young lawyer's blood. He decided, on the 
strength of this first experience from 
which he characteristically had gained 
about thrice what it would have brought 
to a less receptive experimenter, to plunge 
deeply into the work. He took an office 
from which the new enterprise might be 
more efficiently conducted, and, unable to 
be there constantly 
outside obligations, approached a_ friend, 


without neglecting 


an elderly, retired, former businegs ex 
ecutive from the East, to preside there 
for him. 

This once active gentleman, with time 
hanging heavily on his hands, gladly 
acceeded. But he was too much interested 
in Wythe and what Wythe was doing to 
be just a figurehead. His identity ex 
plains much of that attitude, for he was 
John MacNair Wright, whose mother, 
Julia MacNair, had been an_ educator 
celebrated for her school readers. To fur 
ther his purpose of real participation, 
he had conceived the idea that, while 
Wythe was developing the educational 
films business to a point of proper profit, 
there ought to be a_ subsidiary line to 
pay in the interval and he had determined 
that this expedient should be a film lab 
oratory. 

Wythe was not favorably disposed to 
the thought. As he said, it would be that 
much more to worry about—two busi 
nesses instead of one—and he surely had 
plenty, right then, to occupy his mind 
But Wright insisted, saying that he'd 
build the laboratory at his own expense. 
When it came to that Wythe could no 
longer oppose his friend, so he worked 
with Wright at every available moment 
to make the laboratory a model insti 
tution of its unpretentious kind. I do not 
recall all of the details which have been 
told me about that laboratory from time 
to time; but one point I do remember is 
that the camera for shooting titles and 
doing trick photography, was made suffi 
ciently large for a man to step inside to 
see how things were going on there 
\nyone who has despaired over the buck] 
ing of a film on a reversed camera move 
ment, or over a refractory takeup, will 
appreciate at once the great advantages 
of this arrangement. It came about merely 
because Wythe, characteristically refus 
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ing to take anything for granted, had 
asked himself why the interior of a fixed 
camera, which did not have to be carried 
around, had to be a tiny place, when a 
large, roomy one could be kept just as 
dark. 

Wythe had organized as the F. § 
Wythe Pictures Corporation; and he had 
done it with the great interest and at 
tention of a number of wealthy San 
Franciscans whom he had met mainly 
in the Home Defense wartime activities 
And presently they joined him in pra 
tical support. Among those who took 
shares were Charles Moore, who had 
been one of the heads of the Panama-Pa 
Alfred Esberg. the 
president of the Board of Education of 
the Schools of San Francisco; A. B 


cific I-xposition;: 


C. Dohrman, head of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the American Red Cross, who 
was also president of the largest mer 
cantile store chain in that area; Robert 
Oxnard, important 1n the affairs of Amer 
ican Beet Sugar and after whom Oxnard, 
California, was named; and Tom O'Day, 
generous, broad-gauged owner and oj 
erator of the Hippodrome Pheatre 
Among the smaller investors was Cham 
berlain. of the Sierra Educational News 
Productions on the immediate working 
schedule comprised a series of films de 
signed by Wythe to start school children 
on the road to better citizenship. In ad 
dition to the two garden reels, already 
made, there were about fourteen others 
in the plan. It was decided to prod 
just a couple of this civics series at first, 
to see how they would measure up. To 
make them, Tom O’Day summoned fron 
Los Angeles his friend, Jess Robbins 
a veteran picture director. Robbins did 
the work faithfully and well, and would 
accept nothing from Wythe for his serv 
ices. The photographic results that far 
were so encouraging that work was con 
menced quickly on the others. This time 
the director engaged was Mac Mackin, 
from the staff of the old American Mo 
tion Picture studios at Santa Barbara; 
the cameraman was Karl Weiden 

But technical assistance of this sort 
was not all which Wythe had sought. At 
the outset he had realized the need of 
expert pedagogical advice. On the recom- 
mendation of schoolmen who had assisted 
him on the garden films, he now decided 
that the educational director should be 
C. A. Stebbins, of the U. S. Bureau ot 
Education at Washington. Accordingly, 
and without personal acquaintance with 
Stebbins, he wrote to Philander P. Clax 
ton, then national commissioner, but re 
ceived only a routine acknowledgment ot 
his letter. Undaunted, he 
friend of his father who happened to 


contacted a 


know intimately an officer higher than 
Claxton, namely, Franklin K. Lane, de 
retary of the Interior, and asked him for 
assistance 

This friend, explaining the circun 
stances and the complete worthiness 0! 
the enterprise to Lane, succeeded in bring 
ing about the assignment of Stebbins to 
the San Francisco district; and Steb 
bins, therefore, actually did serve as edu 
cational director on the Wythe civics 


: , 
series. He served conscientiously, actively 
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and well. From that association Wythe 
soaked up professional information at the 
usual, astonishing rate. Stebbins, who 
had not been too happy at having been 
requisitioned from other interests in that 
summary manner, seems to have re 
mained a little crabbed despite his ir 
resistible scholarly interest; 
taunted Wythe, more than once, about his 
presumption in trying to produce educa 
tional films when he had had no train 
ing as a teacher. “All you know about 
pedagogics even now you have picked up 
from me,” he averred. And, as Wythe 
guilelessly remarked 
“Stebbins probably was right.” 
However, knowing Wythe and his cit 
izenship pictures as I do, I believe, with 


to me one day. 


out in any sense meaning to deprecate the 
fine service of Dr. Stebbins, that Wythe 
himself supplied 
quently demonstrated teaching force of 


much of the subse 


the series. It was inherent in his origi 
nal plan. Like the expert dramatist who 
sees a play as incomplete without the 
atre, actors and audience, he alwavs 
thought of the classroom picture as be 
ing only a part of the full visual situa 
tion; there had also to be teacher, class 
room and pupils 

Seeing the finished citizenship reels 
without these related factors, therefore, 
was extremely) disappointing. They 
seemed flat, uninspired, obvious—even 
amateurish. But put them in a classroom 
—where I have seen them so successfully 
demonstrated ; have them carefully intro 
duced, intelligently applied and wisely 
dismissed by an interested teacher; ad 
mit attention of youngsters at the stipu 
lated age levels, and these remarkable 
films fairly glow with teaching life. More 
over, they did what exceedingly few 
school films made under supervision of 
qualified educators ever have done before 
or since—they employed skilfully the 
long-neglected, but powerful 
envied in the theatre, emotion. 


factor so 


Wythe’s progress, thus being made on 
the basis of intelligent forethought, was 
generally smooth. There were, of course, 
unexpected complications 
concerting 


The most dis 
probably, was the sudden 
death, while asleep, of his first film busi 
ness associate, the kindly, elderly John 
MacNair Wright. This occurred less than 
a year after the start of the enterprise 
[t left Wythe with the film laboratory 
which he really had never wanted. But 
Wright’s son came on the scene and. in 
the fine spirit of his sire, carried on the 
dead partner’s obligations until Wythe 
was able to arrange with his newer as- 
sociates to buy him out. 

In that laboratory, by the way, was 
developed and printed a theatrical fea 
ture film starring Dorothy Revier, pro 
duced in San Francisco. The makers 
couldn’t meet the bill. But Tom O’Day 
loaned them a couple of thousand dollars 
to tide them over until they could regain 
their proper strength. The incident is in 
teresting, because that picture was one 
of those upon which the present, powerful 
Hollywood corporation known as Co 
lumbia Pictures, took its rise. 

When the citizenship series was com- 
plete, and teaching syllabi had been pre 


and he 


Wythe’s 


was temporarily over He had now to 


pared, production experience 
prove his faith by selling sets to the 
schools. So he relinquished his law prac 


1 


tice and took to the road for that pur 
pose He worked at this successive phase 
with his usual intelligence and unflagging 
energy; but it was not easy. He found 
himself trying not only to sell school 
films, but also an advanced visual method 
which had not vet been officially recog 
nized by the educators. His demonstra 


tions were admittedly brilliant; but the 
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schoolmen wanted the supporting results 
of tests, for which there had been no 
time, and for which they naturally would 
not themselves supply the funds. Never- 
theless, Wythe succeeded in selling one 
set to the Los Angeles public schools. 

Then, hearing that visual education was 
booming in the East, he boarded a train 
with another set and came to New York 
City to try for better luck there. For the 
present, while he is in high hopes, and 
with plenty of humanly good reasons for 
being so, let us leave him. 


Chapter VII-A Swarm of Specialists 


HERE 


ducers Witl Whoseé basic knowledge 


were certain kinds of pro 

schoolmen in general could not pre 
sume to quarrel. All they could reason 
ibly dictate would be the use otf his ma 
| 


terial. They might tell a man who had 


spent the best years of his life photograph 


ing birds that they didn’t want his shots 
1f orioles and owls to be on the same reel 
for showing in t identical lesson pe 
riod; but, by and large, they would be 
obliged to admit that he probably knew 
more about the habits of both than they 
did. Or, if a given educator did know 


more about owls and orioles, but recog 
nized the precious authenticity of this 
much already on the reel, he could realize 
that, without great expense and perhaps 
years of leave, he could not hope to duphi 
cate the film. Henc« 
these particular specialists gained a some 


the pictures made by 


what easier entrance and footing in the 
classroom 

The gifted 
Smith, who first 


Percy 
onspicuously developed 


Englishman, F. 


and applied the photographic principles of 
compressed action—the “bud-to-blossom” 
man—was trained in teaching methods 


his brilliant work; but 


before he began 
they were approaches peculiar to the 
English system and therefore did not 
dovetail into American curricula as native 
teachers wished. Even /is reels, therefore, 
were altered many times from his original 
arrangements, making them conform with 
local and regional needs in the United 
States. But they have been pruned and 
recast more gingerly than has been done, 
say, with John Doe’s “Life on the Farm,” 
upon which subject material equally good 
might have been obtained by almost any- 


and had Mr 


Smith, or his representatives, insisted on 


one with a movie camera; 


a hands-off policy to preserve the integ 
rity of his arrangements, the educators 
concerned probably would have yielded 


} 


because F. Percy Smith, with presumed 


flaws, is vastly better than no F. Percy 
Smith at all 
I Percy Smith had many imitators, 


and/or emulators; and, as the volume of 
such material increased, the force of his 
possible insistence that no “reediting” be 
done. was necessarily lessened. But even 
the emulators, in his case, found the work 
tremendously difficult and out of all pro 
portion to the comparatively small mar 
gin of pront; so that kind of picture 
remained a rarity anyway, and respect 
for it was generally maintained. 

Smith’s position was especially strong 
in that his own, personal output was so 


generously large. Had he made only one 
or two pictures of this precious type, his 
work could not have been so effective in 
breaking down arbitrary oppositions to 
classroom uses of motion pictures. A con- 
venient illustration of what might have 
happened is the isolated case of Dr. 
Chance. Educators might have called an 
extra assembly of the children to view 
Dr. Chance’s notable film entitled “The 
Cuckoo’s Secret,” but, with no successor 
of equal merit in the same department of 
learning, that, so far as the schools were 
concerned, was virtually the end of it. 


Birds, Beasts and Flowers 


“THe Cuckoo's SECRET” was actually 
one of several remarkable studies of bird 
life made by different individuals in 
England, each for the purpose of settling 
some moot point about the habits of the 
given subject. It is singled out for men- 
tion because it became the best known of 
the group at that time, and also because 
it set the example for most of the others 
to follow. It was first shown in New 
York in the early summer of 1923, re- 
leased by Bray; but, of course, it had 
been screened in London months before 
that. Its production came about for- 
tuitously (it was not I who said “by 
Chance’), when the ornithologist who 
was to make it happened upon an English 
rural district in which cuckoos were un- 
usually many. That was in 1918. He 
realized that the opportunity for proving 
the long-disputed habits of the robber 
bird was exceptional, and spent several 
successive seasons studying them. 

In 1921, with locations and circum- 
stances carefully chosen, he engaged a 
cameraman to photograph the telltale 
situations showing the cuckoo substitut- 
ing its own egg for that of the intended 
foster parent, and the infant cuckoo oust- 
ing the proper children from the nest to 
obtain all the parental attention. He pro- 
duced another picture record in 1922, 
using a slow-motion camera. He _ thus 
cleared up a highly debatable matter and 
earned the encomiums of ornithologists 
throughout the world. Nevertheless, “The 
Cuckoo’s Secret” remains an irregular 
item for educational purpose. And it illus- 
trates once more, the greater importance 
to the visual education movement of hav- 
ing fifty fair-to-middling reels covering 
the curriculum, than having just half-a- 
dozen masterpieces and no related sub- 
jects to bridge the gaps between. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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On and for the Classtoom 


Expanding the Classroom 


N AN effort to expedite the education of the 

youth, and to promote greater efficiency in 

teaching techniques, school rooms and _ school 
houses came into being. With the growth of formal 
education and the demand for increased education 
for the masses, the classroom too often became a 
place where lessons were assigned, and tasks per- 
formed solely for school room purposes. When the 
door closed for “school to take up,” the four walls 
of the room became barriers to the world of reality, 
and constituted inescapable boundaries to thoughts 
and actions. “Book learning,” lesson learning, and 
lesson re-citation flourished in the midst of abstrac- 
tions and unrealities. 

Many thoughtful teachers and constructive edu 
cators, while wholly cognizant of the importance 
and necessity for comparatively strict, formal class- 
room work in certain aspects of the educative 
process, have been continually striving to expand 
the classroom beyond its physical walls to the en- 
vironment of persons and things in the complex 
social and economic structure of a world of realities 
in which the pupils live, and will continue to find 
themselves. Among other things, they recommend 
the school journey as a technique to achieve this 
objective. 

The school journey, when properly used as a 
learning activity, constitutes an excellent means of 
expanding the classroom and providing for more 
direct sensory experiences with the realities of the 
environment than does the formal classroom work. 
The school journey provides sensory experiences, 
which constitute the basis for perceptual learning; 
gives concreteness to the materials used in the class- 
room; constitutes a means of clarifying concepts 
and an understanding of the principles involved in 
pnenomena; and stimulates the interest of pupils in 
the work which they are undertaking, as well as 
widening the range of their interests. These broad 
ened horizons may provide new experience realms 
in which discovered interests may lead to a whole 
host of purposeful activities. 

The school journey technique can be employed 
in every subject of the school curriculum, and in 
practically every unit of every subject. Contrary to 
a common notion, the school journey does not of 
‘necessity have to be a “Trip to a Factory,” or a 
“Trip to the State Capitol.” The trip may be short 
or long, cursory or intensive. The teacher, however, 
in her lesson planning must decide on the outcomes 
to be acquired, and the techniques which will best 
achieve the desired ends. The classroom may be 
broadened by a few field trips during the term, or it 
may be expanded tremendously as is indicated by 
such course titles as: “A Field Course in Biology,” 
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“Ienriched Mathematics,” “A Field Course in Geog- 
raphy,” ete. Such course titles indicate that while 
the classroom will be used for some of the work, the 
greater share of the class time will be spent in 
actual functional relations with the materials of the 
courses in their natural settings. 

The following accounts which follow indicate 
briefly what one school is doing in several of its 
subject matter fields to expand the classroom, with 


its accompanying benefits to the pupils. 
Junior High School Mathematics 


Interest and anticipations mount in the Junior 
High School mathematics classes as their work ap 
proaches the study of right angles, right triangles, 
and related problems. \With the study of those con 
cepts the classes always spend several days outside 
the classroom at different points on the school 
ground. Initial study, preliminary work, and some 
problem solving familiarize the pupils with the 
fundamental concepts and principles, and indicate 
how they can be used to solve actual problems of 
real life. Mastery of the instruments to be used in 
the field study is readily undertaken by the students, 
for they see the necessity of such knowledge. Pu 
pils and teacher working together plan the prob 
lems to be solved, prepare data sheets, and organize 
the materials for each problem. Separate data sheets 
are prepared in advance for each of the measure 
ments to be made. One for the height of the specified 
building; another for the flagpole problem; a third 
for the distance across a lake or river (in this case, 
across the street into an adjoining lot); ete. As 
indicated in the picture, some students are taking 
readings with the hypsometer, others are making 
measurements with the take measure, while still 
others are securing data for another problem. Each 
group makes its measurements, takes its records for 
each problem, then is ready to make the mathe 
matical computations. Either on the field or in the 
classroom the pupils work out the answers to their 


problems and can then check the accuracy of their 


4 


¢f 


Junior High Mathematics class in the field. 
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Left—Museum case showing development of our written records. 


Below—Class visits the Weather Station. 








work by group discussions. The next step then, 1 
the construction and solution of original problem 
The results of this expanded classroom technique 


indicate that the mathematical principles are more 


clearly understood, skill in securing and recording 


: 4 Son 
data accrued, applications to lite situations cout 


readily be made, and that the interest generated a 


sisted in carrying the students tar torward into 


next units of the course. 


Sixth Grade Study Communication 


To assist the sixth grade with its study of “Cor 


municating With Our Neighbors,” a number of mi 
seum units were set up in the school library | 
work was done by the librarian, the [english supe 
visor, the \rt supervisors, a history teacher, and on 
of the science teachers. The librarian and the sixtl 
grade teachers then arranged a= schedule of cli 
periods for this group to have exclu 
library for its work. In some cases the museum 
plavs were set up in advance, and at other times, t 
pupils themselves assisted in making, securing, 
ranging, or labeling the items of the display. One 


major exhibit was “Development of Our \Vritte: 


Language,” another, “U ing electricit for Col 
munication,” a third, ‘Sending \lessac S \ 
another. “How Sounds ( arr\ AVE sav Si ett | 
addition to the museum displays, the library ref 
ence work, and their construction activiti 
were made to the post office, the telephone offic: 
the newspaper plant, etc., using the approved wel 
planned school journ¢ techniques for thes 
tations. 

The accompanying picture illustrates one of th 


museum cases in whi h +s Phe 1) Vv lopme nt otf Out 


Written Language” is delineated. During this phas 


ot the study the children learned that after man had 


developed articulate spee h, there came a need fot 
a written language so that he could communicate 
with others at a distance, or at a later time throug! 





the use of written records. The children saw also 
that our spoken, written, and printed words are ab- 
stract symbols for concrete things, And that these 
symbols evolved through picture writing, Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, to our alphabet. They learned fur- 
ther, that in considering the development of our 
written records it is necessary to give attention to: 
a) the material on which the written record is 
made, (b) the instrument used in making the rec- 
ord, and (c) the material of media used in making 
the record 

\ll these concepts were attractively presented in 
the exhibit, as will be seen by studying the picture. 
Briefly, on the upper shelf in the case and to the 
right is shown the picture writing of the American 
indians (made by the pupils by cutting Chamois 
kin in the shape of a buffalo robe, then copying a 
Inessage in pictures on it); the white stone of the 
bottom shelf contains [Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
carved on it in 2200 B. C. (Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
constitute the transition between the picture writ- 


ng and the early alphabets); Babylonian, Cunie- 
lorm writing, etc., are illustrated on the middle 
helf; likewise on the third shelf is a page of 13th 
century, illuminated manuscript; and on the next 
to the bottom shelf will be seen some quill pens, a 
croll, steps in the making of a book, and some 


inted matter. The wampum model in the upper 
elf to the left was made by the pupils, using strips 
Chamois skin threaded through short sections of 
aroni Proper labels and appropriate reference 
ccompany each item in the display. Separate 

uide sheets and selected reference lists were given 
to the students for their use while studying this 
problem. Considerable attention was given to this 
problem because most of the other types of com- 
munication embody a_ written record in some 


1 


hion 

ihe other problems were appropriately studied in 

much detail as deemed proper for sixth grade, 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Sitterature in Visual Onstruaction 


A Monthly Digest 


Administration of Visual Aids 


Why Certain Difficulties Are En- 
countered in Handling School Films 
~B. A. Aughinbaugh—Ohio Schools. 
18 :424. Nov. 1940. 


A reply to certain limitations men 
tioned in a previous article by Clyde Kk. 
Miller. The article has most value for 
teachers in Ohio. Others will be im 
pressed by the unusual service rendered 
by the State Visual Education Depart 
ment to the schools of that state. The 
director of the state service. in this arti 
cle, reveals that in one year 90% of all 
granted for the 
wanted, 5% were booked for 
choice, dates listed by the applicant, and 
only 5% had to be _ rejected. Films 
reach the school a day in advance of the 
showing, to permit 
teacher. 


requests were dates 


second 


preview by the 


In answer to Mr. Miller’s complaint 
about the vocabulary limitations of sub- 
titles or narration in films, the author 
wisely explains that films can change the 
grade placement in which certain topics 
may be presented because vocabulary 
levels do not exist for pictures. The 
meanings of the pictures sometimes reach 
the child before his vocabulary can give 
him labels (words) to designate the 
things he sees, but more frequently the 
visual experience hastens his vocabulary 
enlargement. 

The caution is again made that films 
and other visual aids are merely a visual 
track to the mind, and not a separate 
entity to be taught as visual education 
or visual instruction. What is actually 
meant by audio-visual aids is instruction 
conveyed by visual communication. 


How Greenwich Manages Its School 
Films— Eleanor D. Child—American 
School Board Journal, 101 :47, Novem- 
ber, 1940. 

A detailed report of the progress made 
by the Greenwich schools in organizing its 
audio-program with the help of a teach- 
er’s part-time attention. The budget is 
approximately $900 or 52c per student 
for materials other than the purchase of 
machines. An increasing library of pur- 
chased films is being built up and a small 
number of free and rented films supple 
ment them. Read the original article for 
further information. 


Man Who Launched Visual Education 
in the Rural Schools of Texas—H. T 
Musselman, Dallas—-The Texas Out 
look, 24 :52. Nov. 1940. 

The story of Superintendent D. H. 
Boon of Cass County, Texas, who was 
able to provide films for the children of 
that rural country through a _ traveling 
film unit, transported by truck. The 
truck serves as a library and film service, 


and it can reach four schools a day with 
out strain on anybody. It is hoped that 
there is a direct relationship between the 
selection of films and the children’s cu 
riculum experiences, but no mention 1s 
inade in the article of this aspect of the 
program. 


School-Made Films and Other 
Visual Aids 


Local Industries Help Make Film Mate- 
rial—Harrison U. Wood, Racine, Wis. 
Occupations, 19:180-3 Dec. 1940 
\n excellent article, describing in full 
a project in which lantern slides were 
made to describe some of the basic occu 
pations in local industries. The author is 
principal of the Franklin Junior High 
School, as well as chairman of the civic 
development committee of the local As 
sociation of Commerce. He secured the 
cooperation of the superintendent of 
schools in planning and organizing the 
plan. A committee of teachers, super 
visors and counselors set out to plan the 
details. They decided to produce lantern 
slides, rather than film strips or motion 
pictures. About 30 to 35 slides for each 
industry would be included. A long-range 
program was carefully prepared by this 
committee. The next step was to seek 
cooperation from local industries to de 
fray cost and help to permit the photo 
graphing. Eight copies of each set of 
slides was needed to supply all of the 
junior and senior high schools in Racine. 
A science teacher in the junior high school 
was to be in charge of actual photo- 
graphing. He was a member of the plan 
ning committee and spent seven weeks 
during the summer preparing for the 
project. 

A list of slide sets to be prepared dur- 
ing the next five years is given. This 
article should be read in its entirety fot 
further details. 


Films— 
Sf 1. 


Teaching with School-made 
William G. Hart—Scholastic, 
November, 1940. 

The outcomes to be expected from a 
well-planned film-making program, illus- 
trated by the experiences of some high 
school students. 


Lantern Slides Teach Business—Alex- 
ander Selwyn, Franklin K. Lane High 
School, N. ¥.—Nation’s Schools, Dec. 
1940. p. 53 


The teachers of business training 
made a survey of teaching aids available 
in that field and proceeded to make slide 
sets of those topics that seemed especially 
necessary. The lantern slide was selected 
after a trial with film strips. The lesson 
units deal with mailing, telegraph, savings 
banks, banking, etc. Charts, cartoons and 
other materials are included in the slides 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


Why Not a Movie? 
Production chief, Continental Pictures 
Design, 42 :20 | Dex , 1940 


Robert | Johnson. 


The activities of a local amateur 
Kearney, N. ] 
in which no member is over eighteen year 
of age. A national Amateur Movie Pro 
ducers of America organization has been 


movie-making group in 


organized, consisting of other juvenile 
amateur movie groups in the country 
Eight groups comprise this national ot 
ganization: Century Films, Santa Ana. 
Cal.; Continental Pictures; Empire Pi 
Modern Films, Still 


tures, Chester, Pa.: 
water, Okla Pixilated 
\ntonio, Tex.; Skyline Productions, Kan 
sas City, Mo.: Trans-National Pictures. 
Youngstown, O.: and United 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pictures, San 


Pictures 


Techniques of Utilization 


Liver- 
November 


Visualizing Astronomy — Ruth 
mon — Scholastic, 37 :6-T, 
25, 1940 


How an intermediate group of children 
were guided in their understanding of 
the relation of the moon to the earth by 
using a sound film, “The Moon.” 


Lantern Slides in the Classroom—Gran- 
ville Jensen, Bellingham—W ashington 
Ed. Journal, 20:64. Dec. 1940. 

A summary of the types and uses of 
slides. 


A Housing Study—Correlating a Na- 
tional Problem with a Community 
Project — Joseph C. Baumgartner— 
Soctal Education, 4:470-3, November, 
1940. 

This is one of the best accounts to ap- 
pear recently on a unit of work devel- 
oped by a group of high school students 
on a vital modern problem. The back 
ground of the students, the nature of in- 
structional aids used, the activities of in- 
dividuals and of the group are all clearly 
indicated in the brief space of the article. 
A listing of films found helpful in the 
study is appended. 


They Want to Know—R. L. Currie, 
Wilmington, Delaware Social Edu- 
cation, 4:466-9, November, 1940. 


The twelfth-grade class in social 
studies began its study of the community 
with the showing of the March of Time 
film on “Juvenile Delinquency.” The sub- 
sequent brought out many 
questions dealing with the effects of 
slums, reform, housing 


discussion 


disease, penal 
rehabilitation 
and the organizations at work in each 
field. From this beginning, the students 


social service, programs 


proceeded to get information from first- 
hand contact with city officials as far as 
possible. They made a study of the city 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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A. poneney Ourselves Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 
Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 


rado State College of Education, Greeley 
To the Members of the D.V.I.: 


The program of the winter meeting of your Depart 


Tuesday, February 25 


Prirp Session 9:30-11:30 a.m. 
ment is printed in these columns for your consideratiot QO 10:00—Rose Room—Introducing the Chairmen 
and approval. It is hoped that many members will show of the Group Meetings to follow. Each will present 
their approval by attendance at the re although briefly the problems and questions to be considered 
it is realized that many others who might wish to attend in his meeting. 


- “eve » rr ing s caus of the stance > . : 
are prevented from doing so because ie - ny 1000-11 :30-—Group Meetings 
bs a a ‘ cause r 1 sponsibilities ) , 7 : 
Atlantic City and because of other re sis Group \ Rose Room Can the Schools be Better 


éven if i : ~ City there ar : “mae ; 
Even if you cannot be at Atlantic ph Served’ A discussion of the problems of visual aids 

T ir - Sc mi SVvSte P Stitution Vv ( rop ° . . . 
others trom yout che ( | \ tem or in I vn »] distribution B. A. Aughinbaugh, ( hairman, State 
ablv will be there. Why not let them 


Director of Visual Education, Ohio 


know about the 


meeting of your Department and urge them to atten Group b-—Fountain Room Balcony, East—What Vts- 
Yours sincerely ual Aids are Schools Producing? Including a discus- 
PauL C. Reep, President sion of Narienieige sed motion pictures—William G. 
Hart, Chairman, Dearborn, Michigan 
PROGRAM Group ¢ Feitaie Room Balcony, West—How Can 
Winter Meeting of the We Bring About Better Utilization of Visual Mate- 
Department of Visual Instruction rials \ discussion of pre-service and in-service 
February 24, 25, 26—Atlantic City—Hotel Traymore trainnng—Ford L. Lemler, Chairman, University of 
Monday, February 24 Michigan 
First Session 9:30-11:30 a.m.—Submarine Grill FOURTH SESSION Luncheon Meeting 
Greetings from the New Jersey Visual Educatior 12:15-2:00 p.m.—Submarine Grill 
ee ee Arthur M. Judd. President. Nev Reports of the Morning Group Meetings by the Chair- 
Brunswick, N. J. _ < 
President's Report: The Challenge of the Unsolved rhe Wartime ¢ nl S Motion Puteres ue Pritam 
Dice hiian Wad € Bead | Richard Ford, British Library of Information 
Criteria for Selecting Motion Picture Projection Equif firtTH Session 2:15-4:30 p.m.—Submarine Grill 
ment—John A. Maurer, ( laine Committee ot PHEME: FREE MATERIALS—A BLESSING OR A 
Non-Theatrical Equipment, Society of Motion Pi BLIGHT FOR EDUCATION ? 
ture Engineers \ Symposium of Ten-Minute Opinions—Edgar Dale, 
A Critiqit of Summer Courses in Visual Instructios Chairman 
Floyde I. Brooker, American Council on Educatio1 O. H. Coelln, Editor, Business Screen Magazine 
ae blotting John E. Hansen, Chief, Bureau of Visual Aids, Uni- 


: versity of \Wisconsin, representing a state film library 
Luncheon—Informal—Form your own party and eat Fe : 
, : point OT VIEW 

where vou wish 


Boyd b. Rakestraw, University of California, repre- 


SeEcoND Session 2:15-4:30 p.m.—Submarine Grill senting another film library point of view 
THEME: Visuat Alps IN DEFENSE OF DEMOCRAC) Godtirey Elhott, Director, Audio-Visual Aids, Mercer 
i es a ia ak Pie Count) Schools, ( akvale, West Virginia, repre- 
Se a eee yes senting a point of view of the public schools 
he es ernest LaFollette, John D. Pierce Junior High School, 


Report : The Visual Aids We Hav \ Verbal and 


| Sy. Grosse Pointe. Michig fan, representing the teachers 
Visual Review——Blake Cochran. American Counci 


Ed who use tree films 
On Maducation . _ ‘ 
William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Patterson, 


(There will be a screening of some of the best ; : ; 
5 New Jersey, presenting standards for evaluation 


films related to the theme of the meeting. ) 
Discussion: What Shall We Do with Materials Avail 
able? What Should We Do to Stimulate the Pr 
duction of Needed Materials? What Precautions, 


I-dgar Dale, presenting a preliminary summary leading 
to eeneral discussion 


(seneral Discussion 


anv, Should Be Taken in the Use of these Materials Wednesday, February 26 
Can These Materials Be Used to Coordinate the 9-30-12 :00—Meeting of the Executive Committee 
School and Community Program for Americai Meeting of the Committee on Field Experiences 


Defense ? Meetings of other Committees as called by Chairmen 
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Steiner, Fredericka nm. 2. € Krasker, Abraham _ Boston, Mas 
Stolper, C. J. N. x. C Lawlor, E. Lawrence, Ma 
Theobald, Jacob N. ¥.C Lyon, L. Wilton, Con: 
Trace, Chas. T. Brooklyn Lyons, J. H., Thompsonville,. Conr 
Waldron. Vica x 2.¢ Manter, Mildred E. 

Wehberg, Hilla N. ¥.C Jamaica Plain, Ma 
Whitney, Harold A. N. Y. C March, L. S. Melrose, Mas 
Williamson, Pauline N. Y. C Mather, Kirtley, Cambridge, Mas 
Wilson, John C. White Plains McDaniel, Nettie. Beverly, Mass 
Wulff, Adolph Arthur oe ee Moyer, Jas. A. Boston, Ma 
Young, Isabel ny. i. Mulville, Claire, Greenwich, Conn 
Zehrung, George Bs SG Nangle, K. Louise, Lynn, Ma 


Neal, Garland Holbrook, Ma 
Northcott, J. W. 

New sedford Ma 
O’Neil, Richard F., Boston, Ma 


Palmer, H. C. 


New England Branch 


Allard, Dorothy Reading, Mass 


Austin, W. Scott... Quincy, Mass. ae a 
Avitable. Albert Parus, %. BR. 
South Braintree, Mass hy 


Pottle, A. M. Lee Me 
Pyne, Lee E. .. Willimantic, Conn 
Riani, Alfred Marlboro, Mas 
Roberts, ZT. 8. Pembroke, Ma 
Rummel, Paul Soston, Ma 
Sabel, R. G. Plainville, Conr 
Sawyer, E. P. Orange, Ma 
Scott, Waiter E., Hingham, Ma 


Danbury, Conn 
Lynn, Mass. 


Bassett, Roscoe 
Bickford, Gladys 
Bridgham, E. T. 
Wallingford, Conn. 

Brown, Elizabeth 

West Medford, Mass. 
Brown, S. W. Stamford, Conn 
Buckingham, B. Quincy, Mass 
Canfield, B. R., Babson Pk., Mass. Smith, Donald W., Durham, N. H 
Chapman, L. H., Hingham, Mass Smith, Florence 
Childs, H. E. Providence, R. I West Hartford. Cont 
Christiansen, F. Wollaston, Mass. Smith, Howard A... Quincy, Mass 
Cook, Burton... New Haven, Conn Smith. R. B. 3ellows Fall. Vt 
Cooper, Mary A. Stanley Dana Corp., Portland, M« 

N. Willbraham, Ma Sturtevant. M. A. 
Couey, Fred Storrs Conn Shrewsbury. Ma 
Crowley, Wm. P... Everett, Mas Swift, Arthur F. Amherst, Ma 
Darling, W. S. Tessner, Glenn... Worcester, Ma 

Cummington, Mass Van Dusen, E. B. Quincy, Ma 

Dion, Paul Southbridge, Ma Wallace, Earle, Franklin, Ma 
Dyer, Raymond Clinton, Mass. Wheeler, E. F. Bristol, Conz 
Ebner, Albert Thomaston, Conn. Willard, Addie Winthrop, Ma 
Erickson, C. W. Greenfield. Mass 
Farwell, Martha, Brockton, Mas 
Finch, Hardy R. 


Greenwich, Conn 


Louisiana Branch 


Galper, A. S. Salem, Mas Armstrong, D. G. Ruston 
Galvin, Alfarata, Rockville, Conn Atkins, R. W. Ather 
Garrity. Helen soston Mass Avery, Wm. J. Natchitoches 
Gillis, Wm. E., East Haven, Conn Barrett, Ellen T. New Orlean 
Goodman, L. S., Springfield, Mass Behrman, H. S. New Orlean 
Graybill, P. J.. West Haven, Conn Bostick, Lucille New Orlear 
Haywood, C. V., Greenwich, Conn Capraro, Rose New Orlear 
Hitchcock, H. A., Elmwood, Conn Cawthon, Ardis Rustor 
James, Mrs. K., New Haven, Conn Colton School New Orlear 
Johnson, E. R. S. Braintree, Mass Cook, Mrs. Carmen Ringgred 


Notes from the Field 
Middle West 


\pproximately 150 persons 


1 
| 


attended the visual at 


] 


section meeting of the lowa State Teachers Associatio1 


in Des Moines on November 7. The teachers left the 
meeting with the pieasant feeling of enjoving a su 
cessful program suited to their needs 


The Visual 


lege announces that 


Instruction Service of lowa State Col 


] 


it has just experienced the great 


year of distribution in its history. They also notice 


more intensive use of the visual aids distributed, 


well as more thought given by teachers to their appli 


cation (These notes furnished by 


H. 1. 


lowa State 


in teaching. were 
hKooser, Director of Visual Instruction service. 
College, \mes. lowa. 
Krom Mr. Wl. 


of Schools for Polk County, Lowa, comes the following 


I). Nicholson, County Superintendent 


interesting story of the development of their visual aids 
project. 

Polk County is composed of eighteen town and con 
solidated schools and sixty-four rural schools, Omit 
ting Des Moines, the Superintendent's office tried to 


work out a sound visual education program. Direc 


tors and superintendents of all town schoois were 


called to the office for a conference and demonstration 
of the value of the sound motion picture projector as a 
classroom teaching device. Schools agreed to buy one 
16 mm. sound projector on a cooperative plan. The 
amount paid by each school depended upon the aver 


>- 


age daily attendance. In no case did it exceed $35 
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Membership—Distribution by States 


\labama (1), Arizona (1), Arkansas (0), California 
(32), Colorado (7), Connecticut (21), 
(10), Georgia (5), Idaho (0), 
(10), Kansas (5), 
Loutsiana (56), Maine (2), Maryland (1), Massachu 
setts (43), Michigan (16), Minnesota (15), Mississippi 
(1), Missouri (4), Montana (0), Nebraska (5), Ne- 
vada (0), New Hampshire (1), New Jersey (14), New 
Mexico (0), New York (96), North Carolina (8). 
North Dakota (3), Ohio (47), Oklahoma (2), Oregon 
(3), Pennsylvania (24), Rhode Island (1), South Caro- 
lina (4), South Dakota (2), Tennessee (6), Texas (13). 
Utah (2), Vermont (1), Virginia (3), Washington (3), 
West Virginia (8), Wisconsin (11), Wyoming (1), 
Territory of Hawaii (3), Dist. of Columbia (9), Can- 
ada (4). Total: 551. 


Delaware (1), 
Illinois (36). 
Kentucky (3), 


Florida 


Indiana lowa (7), 











Lynch, James Percy Ruston 
Marshall, Donald New Orleans 
McClendon, W. C. Crowley 
McDonough, No. 11 School 

New Orleans 


Copeland, Palma Shreveport 
Crayton, Ruby Minden 
Danner, E. L. New Orleans 
Delaney, J. M. Pineville 
Dept. Visual Aids, New Orleans 


Doerr, Loretta New Orleans McDuff, Ena Chase 
Durham, A. W. Oakdale Moore, Ida Lake Providence 
Ewing, J. G. & Sons Moore, Loretta New Orleans 

Baton Rouge and New Orleans Mount, R. H. Ruston 
Foil, H. E. Franklinton Neal, Paul J. Neville 
Gorman, J. A. Jena O’Neal, Bernice Ruston 
Grehan, Carrie New Orleans Robert, P. C. Minden 
Griffith, P. H. University Rodgers, Myrtle Monroe 
Hiat, Kenneth B. Lafayette Simpson, A. B. Natchitoches 
Harrison, A., Jr. New Orleans Smith, Anna Greene Ruston 
Henson, C. C. New Orleans Smith, N. L. Franklinton 
Hinrichs, Amy New Orleans Sutton, R. O. Ruston 
Hirsch, Joel M. Alexandria Thompson, C. T. Estherwood 
Howe, Mary H. New Orleans Walker, Perry New Orleans 
Hynes Pre-Voc. Sch. New Orleans Watson, J. W. Iowa 
Kinman, Hester Choudrant Verner, Angeline New Orleans 
Landry, E. J. Hahnville Wooley, J. B. Lafayette 
La. Poly, Institute Ruston Woodard, Helen Ruston 


This participation fee entitled schools to the use of a 
sound projector for a half day every other week. 

\ WPA employee was obtained to operate the ma 
the schools in the 


chine and take it on a circuit of 


county, The schools agreed to pay the mileage at the 
rate of three cents, and the WPA his salary. The op- 
erator was responsible for keeping the machine oiled 
and cleaned, and had charge of receiving and mailing 
out all films. In addition he kept an attendance record 
at each showing and a record of the classes seeing each 
particular film. 

\ committee of teachers, representing semor high, 
junior high, and elementary schools, meet each semes 
ter and select the films to be used the following semes 
ter. The films are rented or borrowed for a two-week 
period and in all cases a special rate is given. Each cir- 
cuit averages a selection of from six to eight films. At 
the beginning of each semester, all schools receive a 
bulletin listing the films that are to be shown on spe- 
\ description of the film is included and 
recommendations for the film's use are made. Manuals 


cific dates. 


are mailed whenever available and charged to the indi- 
vidual schools. Cost of the films for any one circuit is 
divided equally among the schools participating. 

This program has been in operation for three vears. 
It has proved very successful and inexpensive. A rec- 
ord of expenses and receipts is kept in the Superin- 
statement sent to each school 
Film cost per averages 
Transportation for each school 1s 
This means that for $1.13 a school 


tendent’s office and a 


after three circuits. school 


about sixty cents. 
fifty-three cents. 
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can have the use of from six to eight films and the ma 
chine for one-half day every other week. Schools are 
encouraged to order for their own use specific films to 
be available on the day when the machine is in their 
school, 

The program is not perfect. Teachers have use of the 
films only at the time specified. They are unable to 
show the films, in most instances, more than once and 
often the film doesn’t come at the exact time that 
they are studying a specific unit. To educate the teach- 
ers to the program, demonstrations on proper use of 
films are held, and helpful books and manuals made 
available. 


Robert Shreve reports from Milwaukee that a city 
movement is on foot to censor all films shown in the 
public schools. This is due to the fact that a film re- 
ceived by a junior high school from the German Rail 
ways Information office allegedly on Wagner and mu- 
sic turned out to be a description of Hitler enjoying 
Wagnerian opera. The film was shown in a Polish 
school and resulted in a violent demonstration by fifty 
students. 


An interesting sidelight on the Fourth School Broad 
cast Conference is the report that J]. Robert Miles of 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts project at Ohio 
State University is preparing a catalog of about one 
thousand electrical transcriptions that are available 
commercially, The catalog will not only list prices and 


The Nation, Our Campus 
(Concluded from page 8) 
of rich gold mining section in Black Hills—-Conservation Pro 
jects, such as: Great Shoestone Dam near Yellowstone Park, 
National Forests, Numerous Indian Reservations 

Economic and Industrial Regions: Farming and Ranching in 
Wyoming and South Dakota—Mining regions, Pueblo and 
Rapid City. 

Geographical Points of Interest: Great Plains region ot 
South Dakota and Montana and Wyoming—Rocky Mountain 
region from Pueblo to Yellowstone—Pike’s Peak Estes Na 
tional Park—Grand Teton National Park—-Yellowstone Na 
tional Park—Big Horn Mountains, Wyoming—Black Hills, 
South Dakota—Bad Lands, South Dakota-—Rolling prairie 
land, lowa—Mississippi River. 

Practically all films listed in preparatory material were s 
cured from the film library of the University of Illinois, 

ln summarizing the long tour program, the follow 
ing points may answer some questions which may have 
come to the reader’s mind concerning student prepara 
tion, cost of the tour, etc. 

1. The long tours are open to Seniors, Jumiors, 
Sophomores and Freshmen, with preference given to 
the upper classmen. 

2. All students are required to make suitable prep 
aration in order to be eligible for the tour. At the pres- 
ent time, the preparation required is approximately the 
amount of work required in the ordinary half-unit 
course. 

3. The students are required to do a certain amount 
of follow-up work after making the tour. If this work 
is not completed satisfactorily, the student is not eligi 
ble for any of the following tours. 


The Educational Screen 


sources, but will also give an evaluation of each record. 

Action pictures of Racine industries, showing the 
varied crafts and trades, have been prepared as voca 
tional guidance aids in the Racine public school sys 


\\ ood. Prin 


cipal of the Franklin Junior High school. A group of 


tem, under the direction of Harrison U 


lay citizens is cooperating with the students and school 
authorities in compiling this helpful information. [t 
sounds like a good public relations program to further 
cement fine relationships between the school and the 


community. 


Metropolitan Area 


The New York Metropolitan Branch reports. ; 
meeting November 14 at the Central Needles Trade 
High School at 225 West 24th Street, New York City, 


for the purpose of showing primary grade teachers 


cl 


16 mm. sound material in the primary field. The fol 
lowing films were shown “The Policeman,” “An Air 
plane Trip,” “Minor Duck in | Love to Make Music,” 
“Bird Sanctuary.” “Wake Up and Seed,” “A Day at 
the Zoo.” “In Our Pond.” “Lincoln in the Whit 
House.” 


\ great deal of discussion followed, and the meeting 
was considered a success by all those present. The pro- 
gram was under the direction of Pauline Bashkowitz, 
Chairman of the Program Committee, and Rita Hocl 
heimer, Chairman of the Executive Committee. ( News 
from the Metropolitan branch is supplied by Mrs. Es 
ther Berg, Corresponding Secretary. ) 


1 The students’ names are hsted in order as the 


his class 


preparatory work is completed, regardless of 
ranking 

5. Kach instructor is responsible for certain preset 
tations of the preparatory work and other materials t 
be given on the trip. This includes work in the field 
of history, geology, sociology, literature, economics, 
etc. 

G. The total cost to the Board ts less than eight dol 
lars per student carried. 

7. A student making all four of these tours wall have 
traveled approximately 12,000 miles. The approximate 
cost to the student will average from eighteen to twen 
tv-five dollars per trip. The total cost of the four trips 
to any one student will range from eighty-five to mine 
t\ eight dollars 

It is very gratifying to the author, the instructors, 
and the Board of Education to see the program opet 
ating on the present basis. The ever increasing enroll 
ment for the Saturday trips, and not only an increas 


in enrollment for the long tours but a greater numbet 


of students enrolling for two or more, seems to mdi 
cate public support and approval. 

It is the aim of the Board to develop the long tou 
to the point where practically every student enrolled 
can make at least one of them. The author also hopes 
to develop the preparatory and follow up activities LO 


such a point that the Haw Creek Township Hig! 
School can otfer one-half unit of credit in Field Study 
that will be accepted toward oraduation for the vor] 


done on each of the long tours 
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Here are but a few of the experiments which 
can be most effectively dramatized by projection 
to the entire class with this Spencer Model B 
Delineascope. 

1. Magnetic lines of force (illustrated above) 


2. Properties of magnetic fields. 

a. Oersted’s Experiments 

b. Motion of a magnet in a magnetic field 
3. Surface tension 

a. Soap film experiments 

b. Mercury Ameba 
4. Mechanics 


a. Hooke’s Law 
b. Elastie limit 





Illustrate Your Experiments 


to the entire class with this 


Spencer Science Projector 








5. Polarized light 
Majority of the many phenomena 
6. Electrolysis 
a. Polarization at anode 
b. Crystal growth 
c. Farady Effect 
7. Precipitation Experiments in Chemistry 
8. Thermometer and other meter readings 
9. Contours of insects, small animals, plants, ete. 
Details too small for the class to see in the 
experiment itself, are readily observed when 
magnified through projection. Transparent mate- 
rials can be projected in true colors. The contours 
of opaque materials can also be projected. When 
motion is present it is shown vividly on the screen. 


Investigate this new and better method 


Write Dept. N12 for complete information 


Spencer Lens Company 





MICROSCOPES SPENCER REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC | BUFFALO | SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT —U SAS PROJECTORS 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


A LARGE and enthusiastic group of school film 
makers attended the Second Conference on 
the Educational Production of Motion Pictures, 
held under the joint sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, and the Department of Pho- 
tography of Ohio State University, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on November 10 and 20. Dr. Edgar Dale 
of the Bureau of Educational Research was gen- 
eral chairman of the conference. 

WwW. W. 


cational Research opened the conference with an 


Charters, Director of the Bureau of Edu- 


address of welcome to the participants. Mrs. Helen 
Rand Miller, chairman of the Committee on Stan- 
dards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, presented 
greetings from the National Council. Your depart- 
ment editor summarized “The Story of Educa- 
tional Film Production 1939-40." This was _fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on “The Function of 
School-Produced Films in Public Relations.” 
Members of the panel were: G. L. Crutcher, 
Louisville, Ky.; Donald’ Eldridge. High School, 
New Haven, Conn.; Godfrey Elliott, Public 
Schools, Oakvale, West Va.; William G. Hart, 
Jureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; L. C. Larson, Extension Division, Indiana 
University; Charles Vance, Fourth Street Elemen- 





Making a teaching film on the use of the wood lathe—Grosse Point (Mich.) 


Junior High School. 


tary School, Columbus, O.; William S. Wagner, 
Elementary School, Montpelier, O.; 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni 
Among the films shown during the discus- 


Roy Wenger, 


versity. 


By HARDY R. FINCH 
Head of English 


High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


sion were: The Sentinel (New Haven, Conn.), Ou 
Children Learn to Read (Dearborn, Mich.), and Firs 
Film (Long Beach, Calif. ) 

Kloyde Brooker of the Motion Picture’ Project 
of the American Council on Education, was the 
first afternoon speaker. In discussing his topic, 
“The Educational Implications of the Curriculum 
Motion Pictures,” Mr. 
stated that eight films were completed in a film- 


> 


Production of Brooker 
making project at Denver, Colorado. Four of these 
were made with sound; the others were silent. Three 
other films were begun but not completed. Thi 
speaker described in detail how the films were 
taken and pointed out many of the fruitful results 
of the project. Selected Denver films were shown 

“The Ohio Project on Cooperative Production 
of Safety Films by Schools” was the next discus 
sion topic. Dr. Edgar Dale spoke on “The Purpos¢ 
and Organization of the Project.” Dr. Dale sug- 
gested that persons in other fields form similar 
cooperative groups to work on such subjects as recre- 
ation, libraries, extra-curricular activities, and cit 
izenship. William G. Hart presented the basic technical 
problems of the project and showed how they were 
solved. Participants in the project who discussed its 
Corbitt, Roosevelt School, 
Parkersburg, West Va., Godfrey EI- 
hott, Oakvale, West Va. Schools: 
Richard Horn, Junior High School, 


problems were: Gordon P. 


z 


Galion, Ohio; Antoinette Lowry, Bex 
ley Elementary School, Columbus ; 
Clyde Kk. Miller, High School, Dover, 
Ohio; Ross Stooksberry and George 
Tate, Board of 
Ohio; Charles Vance, Fourth Street 
Klementary School, Columbus, Wil 
ham S. Wagner, Montpelier, Obno, 


lementary School. 


Education, Dayton, 


Following a paper on “Biological 
Film Production at Rutgers” by Earle 
Bb. Perkins, Rutgers University, the 
conference members attending a show 
ing of Pare Lorentz’ The City 

The Tuesday evening session con 
sisted of specialized clinics on: Plan 
ing the film and writing the scenario, 
Publicizing and 


~ 


Photography, and 
Distribution. 


\t the Wednesday morning meet 


Te. 


ing, FF. W. Davis, Chairman of the 
Department of Photography, Ohio 

State University, described the organ 
ization and administration of a University film produc- 
tion service; Dean Postle of the Ohio State School of 
Dentistry related his experience with the produc- 
tion of dental films; and Lloyd Reber of the Ohio 
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— HIGHEST AWARD* 


CITY OF WAX (1 reel) 


4 fascinating, detailed presentation of the dias tui 
societ) that is the world of the bee ean EE: 
pattern incredibly perfect 


PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GANNETS (1 reel) 


Beautiful and thrilling life story of that snifcent 
se¢ 

the Gannet, o1 Solon Goose Closeups and slow motior 
employed with remarkable effectivenes n depicting 
bird in all its grace ind spectacular 


The Academy of Arts and Sciences selected 
these subjects for their highest award. 


other outstanding 16 mn ound filn 
have ust been 


These and many 
bird and animal life 


Catalog on request 


POST PICTURES CORPORATIO 





723 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





State Photography Department gave a rep 
“How We Photograph Football.” 

Professor Justus Rising of Purdue Univer 
used the conference members as students in a 
onstration of the teaching of engineering « 
by means of films. (Professor Rising’s paper o1 
“How We Make and Use Engineering Drawin; 
Films” may be found on pages 414-16 of the 
cember, 1940, issue of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN.) loht 
H. Lewis of Princeton University showed a film used 
in the teaching of mathematics and read a paper en thi 


; 


production of films of this typ \ handbook for 
school production units made by students of the Field 
ston School, New York City, was presented to th 
conference by Charles Cook, a Fieldston instructo1 
The afternoon program had five topics. The first, 
“Producing 16mm. Sound-on-Film’” was discussed by 
Ross Stooksberry and George Tate of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Public Schools. Raymond Arn, Film Associ 
ates, Dayton, related the technical problems of 16mm 


1 
ry. 


sound-on-film and demonstrated equipment used 
him in sound work. “The Production of Films. for 
Classroom Use” was the topic ot ernest Lakollette 
Grosse Point Junior High School, Grosse Point, Mic 
igan, who showed a film on the operation of a 
George F. Johnson, Agricultural Extension Agent 
Pennsylvania State College, told how films of 4-H 


Club activities were taken 


“Problems Involved in Filming 16mm. Color.” 
closing talk ot the conterence, Was Y1Vel by Ilo 
Reber \ paper on Teacher Production of Edu 
tional Films” by Kenneth I Space ol the Harn 
Foundation, was filed for printing in e proceedit 


of the conference. 
Bound copies of the “Proceedings of the Se 
Conference on the Educational Production of Mot 


Pictures” will be available in miuneographed 


$1.25 each. Orders should be sent to the Bure 
Educational Researcl ()hio State Univer sityV, 4 
bus, Ohio 

“School-made Motion Pictures and Their Us. 


one of the topics discussed at a_ section meetil 
motion pictures at the annual meeting of the Natio 
Council of Teachers of English in Chicago on Friday 
November 22. The section meeting was sponsored 

the Council’s Committee on Standards for Motion Pi 
tures under the chairmanship of Mrs. Helen Rand 
Miller. Dr. Ernest Bernbaum of the University of 
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VICTOR 


Makers of the world famous 


ANIMATOPHONE 


(most widely used school sound projector’ 


a4 





The first practical and tested method ever devised 
to help School Administrators to accurately deter- 
mine their schools’ basic Audio-Visual requirements 
—eliminatcs confusion—points way to most eco- 


nomical purchases — shows 
maximum multiple use in your 
schools with minimum amount 
of equipment. 


The Victor Visual Edu-Graph 


Service is complimentary. 
Your written request will get 
immediate attention. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. D-1, Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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MASTERPIECE FILM SLIDES 





Color is Paramount 
in Art Appreciation and Visual Education 
Lightweight—Durab!e—Faithful in Color these 2''x2"' slides represent 
the ultimate in teaching aids. 
PRICE: Fifty cents each. 
Send |5c for ‘MASTERS IN ART catalog of COLOR FILM SLIDES, 
listing over 1500 titles. 
ART EDUCATION, Inc. 
35 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 





A challenging new sound slide film picturing a young man's 
introduction to 7 major qualities for finding oneself in a job. 
Should be shown to every high school and college student. 
Prepare them for today's World of Work. Write now to 


A. GORDON BRADT, 818 Judson Ave., Evanston. Illinois. 


“Youth in the Market Place" 








i6mm sound Lucky Corrigan—\|umbering 
Badge of Honor— Journalism 
feature films Symphony of Living Music 
with | The Healer—Medicine 
VOCATIONAL | I Conquer the Sea—W haling 
SETTINGS | Rangle River (by Zane Grey) Cattle 
| raising 


. . « Send for free catalog listing many others .. . 


THE MANSE FILM LIBRARY = G23, 237 Give 








35 mm. Genera! Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 
F EL ™ Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 
Fundamentals ot Biology. 6 rolls. $13.50 

Write for catalog and sample strips of typical frames. 


VISUAL SCIENCES, 5 Suffern, New York 











Leave Winter 





fora 


“CRUISE” ASHORE 


Here is escape from winter's rigours! Here at 
the hotel Traymore you're enveloped with the 
warmth of the Gulf Stream, relaxed in the 
atmosphere of a “luxury liner’. Not on the 
sea but by it. For here too are the shore’s diver- 
sions — golf on summer grass greens, riding by 
the ocean’s edge. You will come? Rates from 
$5 European, with meals $8. 


and you can say you stayed at 


TheTRAYMORE 


AWVWLAWN TIC Cit rT 


Bennett E. Tousley, General Manager 














The Educational Screen 





RELIGIOUS ‘‘All-English Talking’ Film 


lémm & 35mm 
Available on short or long-term lease. 


SUNRAY FILMS, Inc. — cteveiand Otic 











Illinois presided. The principal speaker was Dr. Ed 
gar Dale. On the discussion panel were: Miriam B. 
Booth of Erie, Pa.: Godfrey Elhott, Oakvale. West 
Va.: Dr. Helen Clifford, Lowell Jumior High School, 
Long Beach, Cal.; Lillian E. McNulty, Barrett Junior 
High School, Louisville, Ky.; Maribel Richardson, 
G. C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, Ga. ; Dor 
ald Eldridge, New Haven, Conn., Public Schools : and 


your depat tment editor. 


for those who are planning to make a public rela 
tions film, Reporting Thru Movies (400), otfers excel- 
lent advice. The film, made by Godfrey M. Elliott, 
Oakvale High School, gives examples of particular 
areas in which public relations films may be used to 
advantage. 


How to Choose a Still Camera 
(Continued from page 12) 
set at the proper focus for the object. Incidentally, the 
coincidence type range finder is optically more correct 
than the split-field type and is easier on the eyes. 
View Cameras. These cameras have a ground glass 
permanently fixed in the back of the camera or pro- 
vision for slipping in a ground glass panel when needed. 
Focusing is done by watching the inverted image on 
the ground glass, as the lens is racked back and forth, 
until the image is sharp. Ground-glass focusing is not 
as needle-sharp as focusing with a range finder, but it 
permits careful composing by making it possible to see 
the image the same size, and in much the same way, 
as it will appear in the final contact print. 


There are several disadvantages in connection with 
these cameras; the image is inverted; the focusing has 
to be done with the lens wide open to give maximum 
brilliance on the ground glass and then the lens stopped 
down to the opening to be used in making the exposure, 
a procedure that slows the work; the film cannot be 
in the camera while focusing; focusing should be done 
with the camera on a tripod; the image is not visible 
while the exposure is being made. 

Single-lens Reflex Cameras. The photographer can 
look into the hood with which these cameras are pro 
vided and see the image right side up and full size on 
a horizontal ground glass. No tripod is required for 
focusing with these cameras. Also, the film is in the 
camera while focusing because an inclined mirror re- 
flects the image away from the film to the ground 
glass. When the picture is snapped, the mirror swings 
out of the way just before the shutter opens. 


This type camera has some of the same disadvantages 
as the view camera in that the focusing has to be done 
with the lens wide open to give maximum brilliance on 
the ground glass and in that the image is not visible 
while the exposure is being made. 
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e AMERICAN HISTORICAL SERIES @ 


2 REELS EACH — 16 MM SOUND — FOR RENT 


OUR BILL OF RIGHTS 
OUR DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


GARRISON FILMS 





The single-lens reflex camera has other disadvantages 


inherent in the reflex type. It is rather heavy an 


bulky. It is more complicated than the view camera and 


therefore more lable to get out of order. Most refles 
cameras do not have a long bellows extension for coy 
work, found in some of the view cameras. If the single 
lens reflex camera has a removable lens, and 1f the 
necessary tube extensions can be obtained or made, tl 
difficult, can be overcome. 
Double-lens Reflex Cameras. 


like the single-lens reflex in that, by looking into the 


Phy txr¢ 1) } 
| ~ }¢ Calli€tia 


hood of the camera, the photographer sees the image 
right side up and full size on a horizontal ground g! 


However, the double-lens reflex is provided with tw 


lenses, one for taking the picture and one for viewing 
the image on the ground glass. The viewing lens ha 


an unadjustable aperture as large, or even larger, 


the largest aperture on the taking let Therefore, the 
image on the ground glass IS alwa\ S at its brig] test 


even though the taking lens may be set at a small 


aperture for the proper exposure. The image can also 


be seen before, during, and after the exposure 


The double lens retlex lacks one of the advai tage 
of the single-lens reflex in that it is not possible t 


] 


judge the depth of field on the ground glass witl 

In the case of the single-lens reflex, the photographe1 
can open or close down the diaphragm of the lens and 
observe the depth of feld on the ground 
particular lens aperture. It is impossible to do 
with the viewing lens of the double lens reflex because 
of its unadjustable aperture. The double lens reflex has 


another disadvantage not encountered in the single-lens 


reflex—parallax becomes an important problen » be 
taken into consideration with the former at = clos 
distances. 

Incidentally, these double-lens reflex cameras are now 
available in simple, inexpensive fixed-focus models 


desired. 

It should be understood that a camera that is toa 
complish a combination of the purposes listed must 
contain the necessary combination of features that hav 
been described. 


A final warning: do not expect to find the “‘ide 


camera, one that possesses all advantages and no di 
advantages. There are a few cameras on the market 
that approach this ideal but none as vet that | 


attained it. 

Before buying your camera, decide what tvpes_ of 
photographic work you will most likely do. list. on the 
basis of the information supplied in this article, the d 
sirable features a camera should have for these tvpes 
of work, and then look for a camera of} good col 
tion and made by a reliable manufacturer that contait 
as Many as possible of these desirable reatures \ 
prehensive photographic catalog or directory will he 


considerably in your search for this camera 


a — 





THEATRE-on-FILM IN 


proudly presents 


JOURNEY 4 JERUSALEM 
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by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
as staged by ELMER RICE 
at the National Theatre, N. Y. C. 
AN OUTSTANDING EVENT IN THE 


HISTORY OF 16MM FILM-MAKING 


A filmed stage play—featuring its original, 
stellar cast—presented as staged on 
Broadway. Especially produced to fill the 
long - felt need for new, original non- 
theatrical feature films. 


It brings BROADWAY to YOU. An oppor- 
tunity to see and enjoy the plays that 
thrill New York theatre-goers. 


Film's Running Time: 90 Minutes — RCA Recording 


A BOON TO EDUCATORS 
STUDENTS - DRAMA-LOVERS 


A magnificent film for showings in schools, col- 
leges, churches, dramatic societies, charitable and 
social organizations, private homes, etc. Endorsed 
by eminent educators, high church dignitaries, 
and magazine and newspaper editors. 


Arrangements can be made for Organizations not 
having 16MM Sound Projection Machines 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE BOOKINGS 
Address All Communications to 


THEATRE-on-FILM Inc. 


1619 Broadway Dept. E 
Tel: Circle 5-7438 


NV 
New York, N.Y. >," 


IECEY 


es 
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The Literature in 


Visual Instruction 

(Concluded from page 20) 

government, of local industry, the effect 
of housing on delinquency, agencies at 
work on crime prevention. With respect 
to public welfare, the group found the 
film “Three Counties Against Syphilis” 
a graphic presentation of that particular 
problem. These and many other activities 
helped these high school students to un- 
derstand some of the grave problems 
which their generation must meet. 


Use of Newer Types of Instructiona! 
Materials —(In Twelfth Yearbook. 
Dept. of Supervisors and Directors oi 
Instruction of the N.E.A., 1940. Chap 
XIV )—Lillian A. Lamoreaux, Direc 
tor of Curriculum, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Good concrete 

drawn from _ the 

school system in cooperating with Charles 

Hoban and his evaluation of films study. 


Social Effects of Films 


A Unit on Propaganda Analysis—len- 
ton A. Gage — Social Education, 4 
484-8, November, 1940. 

This helpful guide to a study of the 
ways in which communication agencies 
affect our opinions gives special attention 
to the role of the motion picture and 


examples of use are 
experiences of that 


radio. 


The Commission on Human Relations: 
Its Work and Relation to the Defense 
of Democracy—Alice V. Keliher, New 
York University—-Progressive Educa 

17 :497-504, November, 1940 
The production of the series of short 

films now distributed as the “Human Re 

is one of the outstanding 


tion, 


lations Series” 
achievements of the Progressive Educa 
tion Association's Commission on Human 
Relations. There are over 50. subjects 
covering the range of human 
from the young child in his family, to 
the older child and his group, the young 


person choosing his life work, and so on 


behavior 


The films are now especially signiticant 
for the defense of democracy. 
successfully in a democracy 
one must be able to take responsibility, 
to make well thoughtout 
stand on one’s own feet, to cooperate in 
solving community problems—to have a 
strong personality. The overburdened, 
anxiety-ridden, insecure and poorly edu 
cated are the first to seek dictators who 
relieve them of making decisions and tal 

intelligent plan 
The incidents ce 

successfully be 


To liv e 


+ 


decisions, to 


ing responsibility for 
ning and cooperation. 
picted in the films can 
used to bring about an understanding that 
results in wholesome personality. Tlie 
films are now available to schools, with 
helpful study stenographi 


accounts of previous student discussions 


guides and 


Maps 
The Use of Maps in the Classroom— 
Arthur Carthew, Los Angeles City 
College— The Business Education 
World, 21:223, November, 1940. 
A timely discussion of the ways tn 
which maps found in newspapers, maga 


zines and almanacs should be used: also 
the importance of the automobile road 
map. 

The Map as An Educational Instrument 
Renner, Teachers Co! 
lege, Columbia University Soctul 
Education, 4:477-82, November, 1940 


The reason why the map is given less 


George T. 


attention in these days of sound films ts 
not that it is less important, but that 1: 
is misunderstood. They are used more 
often on public buildings, at fairs and in 
popular exhibits for mere decorative 
semi artistic rather than for educationa! 
purposes. Maps help to replace a vague 
concept of location, space, distance in ou: 
view of our local, state, national or inte: 
national community by one that is clear, 
systematic and economical. We can 
learn to use map symbols in our mind, 
just as we use word symbols for think 
maps in the 


ing. Ten rules for using 


teaching of social studies are given. 


Teacher Training 


Some First Steps—W. Gayle Starnes 
Scholastic, 37: 10-T December 16, 1940 
Some sound advice “to find ways 
and means which will encourage teachers 
to utilize these (audio-visual aids) mate 
rials in such a way that their pupils will 
derive the maximum benefit from their 


use.” The three steps suggested are 
1) Create in teachers and administrators 
a realization of the need for in-service 
teacher education in the use of audio 
visual aids; 2) Have at least one person 
in the school who is thoroughly trained: 
3) Hold a meeting of a// teachers in the 
school; 4) Conduct a second meeting for 
those teachers who are interested. Care 
should be taken not to move too rapidly 


in the development of the program. 


Libraries and Visual Aids 


New Aids for Familiar Purposes— \la1 
EK. Townes, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, N. Y.—.1.L.4. Bullet 
34 :691-4 Dec., 1940 


A review of the trends in the devel 
opment of scientific aids to learning that 
involve the transmission of knowledge 
\n interestingly-written summary of ways 
in which the library can serve as a vital 
ized center for adult education through 
records, slides, film 


films, phonograph 


strips and the like. 


Pictures 
Pictures in a Small Library—Carl J. 
Gigani, Illinois State Library—IIt/son 


Library Bulletin, 15:225-9 Nov., 1940 
Gives helpful advice on the principles 
of selection, sources and techniques of 
mounting, labeling and filing of flat pic 


tures. 


Pictures Teach History—Clarence Steg 
meir, Harvey, [l1l—The Soctal Studies 
31:298, November, 1940. 

Art pictures were transferred to the 
walls of a shop room and converted to a 
frieze that depicted scenes of American 
history. The pictures used are colored 
copies of famous originals and are vers 
accurate in details. 


The Educational Screen 


Equipment 


Movie Projectors. Consumers R, 
ports. 5:no.11:15 Nov. 1940 


Ratings of standard l6mm. film pro 


ject rs 


Commercial Motion Picture Production 
with 16mm Equipment — John \ 
Maurer—J/ ournal ct yf 
Votion Picture lingineers, 35 2437-465 


Novembe Se 1940 
] 


Most of the commercially-made lomn 


ot thre Nort 


ot 
Hillis’ are 


educational and business sound 
still photographed in 35mm and reduced 
to l6mm_ for projection, but the 


technical progress made in lomm_ sound 


rapid 


recording during the past few years ha 
stimulated direct 16mm = production wit 
very satisfying results and at astonish 
ingly reduced cost. This paper, presented 
last spring at the SMPE 


apparatus available for direct 


meeting, dis 
cusses the 
lomm production, the film types that ar 
in use, the film laboratory services avail 
methods used by direct 


Particulat 


able, and the 
16mm _ producers attention is 
given to the Kodachrome process as used 


in commercial film production. Direct 
lomm recording is of special value when 
much of the photography has to be dor 


away from studio facilities 


Sources of Materials 


Free or Inexpensive Geographic Mat 


rials—Irederick K. Branom, Chicago 


Teachers College ( Jit 1 5 § 


Journal, 22:26 Sept.-Oct., 1940 


An alphabetical listing of pamphlets 
and other aids helpful for the teaching 


of geography. The criteria used by th 
author for inclusion were: he had ex 
amined the material and found that. it 
contained valuable information ; the ite 
rial was available to teachers 

Film Information Service—a mont! 


ly bulletin listing new commercia 
industrial films or selected older films 
for school programs. Subscription $1.00 
a vear. Each subscriber will be privi 


leged to write regarding film problems 
\ddress Film Information Service, 535 


Hearst Tower Bldg.. Baltimore, Md 


Filmo Visual Review—Quarterly—Bell 
& Howell Companv—1817 Larchmont 
\ve., Chicago. 

Bell & Howell's new 8-pag« 
bulletin, 


quarter] 


publication is a newsy which 
aims to serve visual educators more com 
pletely than the Filmo Topics department 
“Motion Pictures in Education” could do 
within its space limitations. The first 
issue of the new organ features an artick 
by W. Gayle Starnes, “Looking into the 
which discusses the role ot mo 


There 1s a 


luture,” 
tion pictures in education 
short article on the use of the film by 
athletic coaches, and departments entitled 
“Notes from the Screening Room,” “For 
Operators Only,” and “New Visual Edu- 
cation Tools.” 

Bell & Howell state that all schools 
and educators previously receiving /il/mo 
Topics have been placed on the mailing 
list for Filmo Visual Review. 
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From Australia to the Argentine 
... from Canada to South A frica 


e” 
fa Cutty 
















“It’s the leader on all three 
important counts” 
—they say! 
1. Finer, clearer sound 
2. More even light on screen 
3. Greater operating simplicity 


for motion picture theatres. —and it's priced with the lowest! 








5 os EXPERTS who have so en- 
thusiastically “taken to” the 
RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector 


Sound really /ves when 














you use this projector,thanks 








include experienced men and wo- 
men in schools, colleges, industria] 
organizations, film laboratories and 
producing companies. They are lo- 
cated not only in this country, but 
in India, Colombia, Australia, 
Canada, and many others as well. 

You will find, just as they have, 
that the RCA 16 mm. Sound Film 
Projector reflects all the knowledge 
that RCA engineers have accumu- 
lated in building sound equipment 


to film take-up equalizer and su- 
perb electrodynamic speaker. Pic- 


tures are more sparkling because of 


oversize reflector, condenser and 
objective lens, which provide more 
even light on the screen. 

You will also discover new op- 
erating simplicity. Threading line, 
cast on projection block, greatly 
facilitates threading. All size reels 
are speedily rewound by motor. 
Cleaning and adjusting are ex- 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 














eee 





Audio Visual Service + Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





tremely simple. And wear on film 
is greatly reduced by large 16-tooth 
sprockets and better film channel 
design. 

All told, the RCA 16 mm. Sound 
Film Projector is better 16 ways — 
yet is priced with the lowest! Get 
full details without cost or obli- 
gation. Mail coupon. 


Mode ter cech other 
VICTOR RECORDS 


AND 
RCA VICTROLA | 


In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Trademarks ‘RCAVictor,”’ 
‘Victor"’ and “ Victrola’’ Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc 





Educational Department (E-1) 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


Please send me complete information 
concerning RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Pro- 
jector. 


BY) 


Name 





School 








iddress 











I cciicctenes State 
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The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Control of Body Temperature (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mm 


sound, sale price $50.00. Teacher's Guide to be furnished. 


In this film laboratory demonstrations, animated diagrams, 
microcinematography and normal cinematography combine to 
give a scientific explanation of the control of body temperature 
in warm-blooded animals. In the first scenes men are seen in 
environments of widely varying temperatures. Next a recording 
thermometer reveals a man’s temperature throughout 24 hours. 
Temperature chamber experiments draw a distinction between 
warm-blooded and cold-blooded animals. Foods are designated 
as the source of body heat. Human body temperature is con 
trasted in states of relaxation and exercise, and the effects of 
extreme heat and cold on the body are demonstrated. An 
animated diagram reveals the working of a sweat gland; the 
effects of low and high humidity upon body cooling through 
sweat evaporation are explained. Next the work of the hy 
pothalamus is demonstrated. An analogy is here drawn between 
the function of a thermostat in keeping house temperature 
constant and that of the hypothalamus in keeping body tem- 
perature constant. Animated diagrams then reveal in detail 
the working of the body’s control mechanisms: excessive heat 
causes increased heat loss and decreased heat production; 
cold, the opposite. The effects of fever are demonstrated, and 
the film ends by saying that the temperature control mechan- 
isms of the body operate together to effect a triumph over 
temperature variations. 





The HOLMES — only 16mm Pro- 
jector with 10-tooth Sprockets 





Many other exclusive features make the Holmes 
sound-on-film projector the eminent choice for 
visual education and entertainment. 


It's the only machine of its class equipped with 
the superior Bausch & Lomb aspheric type con- 
densers. Large diameter of sprockets makes them 
easier to place film around—brackets hold 1600 
foot reels. 


Complete mechanism housed in one case. Switch 
quickly changes speed for showing silent pictures. 


Amplifier is attached to 
projector. For sound films, 
unnecessary to remove 
amplifier when running 
pictures in various class 
rooms and auditoriums. 


Ask for 
Demonstration 


Write for 
Catalog, 
Prices and 
nearest 
Dealer. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 








16 mm Portable, 
Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 


) 35 mm Portable, 
A Mazda or Arc Lamp. 


hs 35 mm Imperial 


1h 4 ae for Auditoriums. 
-_ 2 @ © 





























Conducted by DON WHITE 

In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Servi 
Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia, Atlanta 


COM MITTEE OPINION \ very good film for use in physiology 


and biology classes; should be valuable also in general science. 


hygiene, and, to a more limited extent, psychology. The film is 


technically excellent in every way, and the various cinemati: 


devices in it are used to maximum advantage. It should hay. 


some value at junior high, with major effectiveness at senior 
high and college levels. 
White Flood (Garrison) 2 reels, 16mm _ sound, sak price 


$90.00. Apply to distributor for rental rate. 

An impressionistic presentation of the geological effects of 
the Ice Age, and a study of some glaciers which exist today 
\s the film opens, a brief explanation of the structure and 
formation of our earth is followed by an explanation of the 
erosive actions of atmosphere and water. Then the film enters 
another important 


upon its theme by explaining that 


“white flood.” The beginning of the Ice Age 


erosive 
agent is ice, the 
is depicted; man of that era is shown, and the advance and 
retreat of the great ice coat over the continents. It is explained 
that after the Ice Age life slowly 
live in that springtime. But all around, in the strewn boulders 


returned, and that we still 


and the soft round hills of our earth, we may read its history 
And in Alaska we may study existing glaciers to learn the laws 


and movements of the ice. Here there is an especially beautiful 


series of scenes showing views of ice-walls, glaciers, and _ ice 


covered mountains in Alaska. The complete life history of one 


glacier is shown, from its birth in snowfalls high in the moun 
tains until it breaks up into icebergs at the ocean's edge. In 


closing the narrator states that glacier formation 1s governed 


by delicate climatic changes and that man’s life hangs in this 


balance between the elements and the earth 


COMMITTEE OpInion—This film should be valuable in geology 


classes, and of some value as well in geography, economi 


geography, and physical science studies. Though its specifi 


educational application is limited, it should help to develop an 
appreciation of the vastness of nature. Photography and sound 
are good; musical background to narration is well chosen 

(NPA) 11 


lomm sound, sale price 


Boy in Court 


$25.00. 


minutes, 


Uses a dramatization of one delinquent boy’s rehabilitation 
\s the filn 


steal a car 


to tell the story of the juvenile court and probation 


begins three boys are discovered attempting to 


One of them, Johnny, is caught and arrested. The narrator 
questions his fate: will this lead to another career of prison 
and crime? Fortunately, for Johnny, the answer is “No,” fot 


his case is assigned to a modern juvenile court. Johnny ts 


interviewed and tested: a trained case worker investigates his 


home background, “the gang,” and his school situation. And 


so, still somewhat resentful of efforts in his behalf, Johnny 1s 


placed upon probation under the supervision of a case worke1 


who slowly begins to build a new world for the boy by improy 


ing his home, by leading him to attend church, to take 


hobbies, and to improve in school. At the end of a vear, “the 


gang’ and all it stands for forgotten, Johnny reports to the 


judge again and is congratulated for his improvement 


COMMITTEE OPINION In the opinion of the Committee, this 


is an excellent film tor community with adult audiences 


Usalt 


providing information about 
\lthough the Committee 


suitable for use in 


in stimulating interest in, and 


probation work does not consider it 
| the 


entirely secondary schools because ot 


possibility that it may contribute undesirable ideas to youthtul 
valuable for college use in connection witl 


WW illard Pic 


minds, it should be 


delinquency problems. Technical production (by 


tures) is excellent in all respects 
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The Policeman (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mn 
$50.00. Teacher’s Guide to be furnished 
Demonstrates to the elementary child t 
patrolman. \s the film opens, Policeman Jin 
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garnet states Out in Front for 31 Years 


home to report for roll call at police headquart \ fte 
sisnment of duties, the work of the police a tha, 

is explained in a series of scenes. Next Officer B: } et 
as he takes up his day’s duties, at his assigned post on 
traffic duty Briet satety lessons tor children | le 

on foot are pre sented here \tter school begit {) Ba 


returns to patrol duty and is called to climb 
a woman’s kitten. On patrol in his car. he diss 
home a lost boy. Finally, he chases and appr 
driver who has been reported by an alert sch 
CoM MITTEE OpiInion—In the opinion of the 
included four elementar teachers, this is 
for elementary use in connection with safety 
vocational guidance. It was noted that in one 


the patrolman himself failed to observe the 


tices. The film is within the experiences of 


child, and it should contribute to the form: 
attitudes toward policemen. Photography is 
and sound are adequate 
Buenos Dias, Carmelita (Baptista) approx 
sound, sale price $50, rental $3. Teacher’ 
paratory lessons furnished 
Designed for use in the second year of 


instruction, this film consists of a simple. stor 
by narration in Castilian Spanish The stor 


tractive but rather lazy | 


late and loiters on the way to school Art 


Spanish class has begun, she is at first untri 
her tardiness, but then she repents and tells 

150 words from the Kenniston Merit List 
narration, which is spoken very slowly and di 


to especial attention in the film are the Spanisl 


telling time in Spanish, and many idioms and 


high school girl. Carn 


i tree and resi 


( and retu 
ehenc reck] 
1} 
( ttee 
iit Oo 
~ i tude T) 
two instar aS tome cork 
best safety pra 
( elementa 
ition ivorab 
| inizat 


\ 1c¢ iii 
1 Span 
1? ane 
t 
( all 
ita Vho et 











1 long after 
ithtul CX 
the trut} 
S are used T 
‘ +] By 
hnhumera | 


descriptive tern 


COMMITTEE Oprtnion—In the opinion of a special revi Down through the years, Da-Lite has con- 
CO . ( Sz this Im Ss : nt fil . ° ioe : . 
camentice witch saw film, it is an excell tinually pioneered improvements in screen 
second-year classes in Spanish at the high-school leve t shoul ‘Migitie . . 

“he : surfaces and mountings, that make for still 
prove very valuable also for use in junior hig sses and Lahel ot 1 ° Secti 
4 th 14 or 2 » » ¢ ae > 

ides nes The Gis aval eaald Pig wrighter pictures and easier projection. 


also in first-year classes, especially in college 


effective in fostering and stimulating the stud 


additional Spanish study 
good. 


Photography is 


Testing the I. QO. (W&G) 16 minutes (375 fe 
sale price $23.00 
Produced in the Psychology Laboratory 


] 


versity to demonstrate th idministration of tl 


1 


ford-Binet Intelligence Test and the calculation 


\fter an introductory outline, a psychologist 
L. to a five-year-old girl. The film shows only 


beginning at the four-vear level and runnine 


year level. Titles and tables show the scoring st 


the I. (). is calculated. 

COMMITTEE Optnion—Should be of some 
and normal school classes in psychology, educat 
and educational tests and measurements. Thx 
who is taking the test is at ease throughout. 


not the case in class demonstrations. The class 


considerable preparation betore the film is— she 


cussion will he needed following the showing 


points brought out in the filn Photography is 
need for more clarity in the extreme close 


tests and scoring 
Producers Named Above 


Baptista. C. O. Baptista Filn 
Street, ( hicago 


Laboratory 


Erpi. Erp Classroom Films. In — 35-11 S5tl \ ve 


City, N. \ 

Garrison. Garrison Film Distributors. In 
New York, N. ¥ 
NPA. National Probation 
New York, N. \ 
W&G. Warden & Gilbert. Psychology Labor 

University, New York, N. Y 


\ssociation, 50 


sw Swe DA-LITE SCREEN CO., 


atl danke Above is shown the electrically operated 


ents’ desire Da-Lite Electrol. Its automatic operation sim- 
te; soun plifies projection in large class rooms and 
auditoriums. 


The Da-Lite 
CHALLENGER 


e Revised S; 
—y ro The portability of the Da-Lite 
ara Challenger reduces the num- 
ber of hanging screens re- 
the tests passe ired. It cz be set up 

quires an 1} 

to the sever anywhere in 15 seconds. It 
indards. Finall is the only sereen to have 
square tubing in the center 
ilu ( rod of the tripod and the 
: Wl nsvchole extension support. 12 sizes 


from 30” x 40” to 70” x 94” 
inclusive. 





The Da-Lite line includes surfaces, 
sizes, and mountings to meet every 
requirement. All models are fully 
described in the 48 page Da-Lite 
Long Isl catalog. Ask your supplier for a copy 





or write direct. 





INC. 


Dept. 1 ES, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





























Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 


you will find that 


the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


INCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America’ 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss!” 


“When the Daltons Rode” 
A rip-roaring picture of Amer- 
ica's most sensational bandit- 
family, starring Kay Francis 
and Randolph Scott. 


“A Little Bit of Heaven” 
Gloria Jean sings her way 
through ai glorious, human 
story of ‘Just folks."’ 


“The Boys from Syracuse” 
A Broadway hit that sold out 
at $5.50 a seat, now faster and 
funnier with Allan Jones, Mar- 
tha Raye and Joe Penner. 





Universal's Non-Theatrical 





Write Immediately to 


“Sandy Is a Lady” 
The most publicised lady of 
the screen, ‘'Baby'' Sandy, in 
an hilarious comedy. 


“If | Had My Way” 
Bing Crosby joins voices with 
Gloria Jean in the year's most 
tuneful picture. 


Deanna Durbin 
First Lady of the Screen, in 
her three latest and greatest 
pictures, ‘First Love’, ‘‘It's 
a Date'’ and the magnificent 
Spring Parade’’. 





Department for full information 
@bout these full length feature attractions as well as the most 
complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Grant for Motion Picture Research 


\n initial grant of $1,000 has been made by Coronet 
Productions. Inc., to Indiana University for educa 
tional motion picture research. Coronet Productions 
have offices in Chicago and a_ production studio at 
Glenview. Illinois. The results of the research will be 
used by Coronet as a basis for planning and producing 
educational motion pictures tor classroom use 

The research will be supervised by staff members of 
[Indiana University, and its purpose under the terms 
of the Coronet grant is to analyze the curriculum cor 
tent of grades 1-12 in order to determine those topics 
for which motion pictures may provide a more ade 
quate experimental background for classroom instru 
tion. The project is to be administered by a commit 
tee composed of Dean H. i. Smith, of the University’s 
School of Education: Professor RK. Ie. Cavanaugh, D1 
rector of the lExtension Division; Mr. L. C. Larson of 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids and the Schoo 
education; and two additional members of the School 
of [Education faculty. The two other members of the 
committee are Professors Carl G Is lranzen and 


Velorus Martz 


University professors will begin work immediately 
on four studies recommended by the local committee 
and accepted by Coronet Productions for providing 
Information which their company must possess in ord 
to develop plans for a systematic program of educa 
tional film production. Professor W. \W. Wright will 
supervise an elementary grade study designed to iden 
tify topics included in grades 1-6 which may be pre 
sented successfully by educational motion pictures. A 
project in the social studies area for the purpose of 
ascertaining which social science situations are taug! 
most often in grades 7-12 inclusive will be directed b 
Prof. 1. O. Foster. Professor Melvin S. Lewis and Mr 
John H. Dillon will supervise a study in which it is 


planned to determine the basic understandings and 


skills that are considered most important in the fiel 
of business education. Dr. Karl Bookwalter will 
pervise a study designed to identify, within the area 


of group games, folk dancing and fundamental rhythms, 
the activities which are most frequently used in eacl 


grade of the elementary and secondary schools 


Experiment to Revive Old Photoplays 


\ nation-wide experiment to determine the possibility 
of substituting older “.\”’ pictures for current “B” pi 
tures and of using recommended older theatrical films 
for a planned series of students’ matinees, around which 
curriculum units in photoplay discrimination will be 
built, will be tried during the academic vear 1940-41 
under the auspices of the motion-picture committee of 
the N. E. A. Department of Secondary Teachers 

School authorities, in co-operation with theatre man- 
agers, will select ten photoplays to be shown during 
the school year on one afternoon or one Saturday 
morning each month. The films thus revived will serve 
as the basis of a new course in “Types of the Phot 


play.” The experiment is under the supervision of Dr. 


























January, | 941 


Notes 


William Lewin, of the Weequahic High School 
Newark, 1 cooperation with Josephine Allensworth 
Memphis, Tennessee, chairman of the Departmental 
Committee on school-and-theatre cooperation 

Films for the series will be selected from a recom 
mended list of 76 photoplays. Among them are sucl 
films as: Victoria the Great, Snow White, (be Lincol 
in Illinois, Quality Street, Mutiny on the Bounty, A 
Tale of Two Cities, Romeo and Julet, Pygmalion 
Goodbye Mr Chips, Heidi, Stanley and Livingston 
Young Mr. Lincoln, Wells Fargo, The Buccaneer, L 
Miserables, Tom Sawyer, A Midsummer Night 
Dream, The Life of Ennle Zola, Robin Hood, et 
Where suitable arrangements cannot be made with a 


theatre, it is planned to show 16-millimeter versions 


of some of these photoplays in classrooms and. school 
auditoriums. 

Educators interested in the experiment should writ 
to Mr. Lewin for complete information and the list ot 


recommended films. 


School Broadcast Conference 

In Chicago, December 4, 5 and 6 the School 
Broadcast Conference held its fourth annual meeti 
with Harold \W. Kent of the Radio Council of the ¢ 
cago Board of [education acting as chairman. Purposs 
of the three-day conference was to provide ‘‘a meeting 
place for educators, broadcasters, and directors of radi 


in education who are putting the programs on the ai 
: 


and for all those interested in the utilization of radio 


programs,” as well as to provide “a laboratory for th 
nation where we may note the development and demo 
stration of the use of radio in education.” 

Speakers at the general sessions included James kk 
Angell of NBC, and Gladstone Murray of Canadiat 
broadcasting Corp. Closing session of the conferen 


featured a panel discussion on “Methods by Whi 


Radio Implements Ds mocracy” with the following pat 
ticipating : Chairman, C. A. Siepmann, Harvard Uni 
versity; Lyman Bryson, Chairman, Adult Education 
Board, CBS. George \ Denny Jr., Moderator, Amet 
ica’s Town Meeting, NBC: and Raymond = Gi 


Swing, News Commentator, Mutual 
Classroom demonstrations on the utilization of 

rious types of radio programs filled most of the dail 
sessions. Many of the demonstrations were presented 
by an actual class group from the schools of Chicag: 
and suburbs. Acting as chairman at these “laboratory” 
sessions were: Clifton M. Utley, Director, Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations: Wilbur Beauchamp, 
University of Chicago ; Dudley Crafts Watson, Chicag 
\rt Institute; Agnes Adams, National College of Edu 
cation: Donald Cawelti. Winnetka Public Schools 


Elizabeth Wells Robertson. Art Director. Chicago 


Public Schools, and Gerhart Wiebe, Ohio State | 
versity. 

Several afternoon meetings of the Conference wet 
devoted to work-study groups considering these phas« 
of radio in education: Transcribed radio progran 
radio in the activity program, elementary school radi: 
chairman, radio writing (professional clinic), a central 
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“Early Settlers 
of New England” 


lof 51 Instructional Sound 


Films on Social Science 






What it does: Reinacts the lot of Salem’s hardy 
pioneers about 1626. Types of people; the prox- 
imity of their bark wigwams and dugouts to the 
seashore; their dependence upon sea food and 
corn for food; the need for mutual assistance; 
division of labor; care of the sick; problems of 
crop cultivation; relationships with England; and 
the background beginnings of American democ- 
racy are portrayed. 













Scope of use: From the intermediate grade level 
upward, 1. In ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES and 
AMERICAN HISTORY courses to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of the conditions 
through which the American colonists lived. 2. 
In SOCIOLOGY and ECONOMICS instruction to pro- 
vide a means of contrast with today’s social and 
economic order. 3. In HOME ECONOMICS and HOME 
MAKING courses to depict the basis of early Amer- 
ican home life and family relationships. 4. In 
AMERICANIZATION classes and GENERAL ADULT EDU- 
CATION to inculeate a wholesome regard for the 
American heritage. 















— 


-— 
aSSROOM 


Instructional Sound Films for use in: 








SOCIAL SCIENCE . . 5] films POSNGS . « ssl le] CU ls 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE . 13 films CHEMISTRY . .. . . 6 films 

PLANT LIFE . ; . 9 films Mec ir <«c es «ss 2-2 

ANIMAL LIFE. . 28 films MUM. 2 tt oe sw SlCr 

ASTRONOMY oa 4 films CHILD PSYCHOLOGY ._.. 113 films 

GEOLOGY... . 9 films TRACK and FIELD ATHLETICS 4 films 
7 > 

Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 

pte ww wn wn wn nnn nn nn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn on www ee 

} ERPL CLASSROOM FILMS INC. ES 1-41 

i 35-11 Thirty-fiith Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive material on your films including 

i the Integration Chart which shows graphically the extent to which each film 

correlates with different courses. 

' 

' Vame 

; Position - _ 

' ' 

' iddress ; 
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16 MM Sound 
FILMS For HISTORY CLASSES 












Rental 

Causes and Immediate Effects 

of the First World War 2 reels $4.00 
Highlights of Lincoln’s Career 1 reel 2.00 
Mr. President 1 reel 2.00 
Puritans of Mass. Colony 2 reels 4.00 } 
Our Constitution 2 reels 4.00 | 
Our Monroe Doctrine 2 reels 4.00 
Seeds of the Constitution 

(Albany Plan of 1754) 1 reel 2.00 
Story of Our Flag 1 reel 2.00 


Write for complete list of educational films and 
Catalog of entertainment subjects. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 




















f As the January number of EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN goes to press we have one 16mm sound print of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


starring Walter Huston (running time 90 minutes) 
open for the entire month of February at a rental 
of $20 per showing. The print will be rented to 
schools which are overnight from Chicago by air or 
railway express. Exhibitors pay express both ways. 
In applying for the film please specify hour of show- 
ing and give us as many alternate dates as possible. 
Rentals this year after March 1 will be $15.00. 


SEND FOR OUR 1941 CATALOG 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Illinois 





HOW THIS GENERATION 
CAN IMPROVE THE NEXT 


Visualized Lecture Series 


providing new light on Modern Race Decline and 
Means for Race Betterment. 


Developed from field studies among 14 primitive 
races in different parts of the world. The data are 
available in 8 illustrated lectures in either film strips, 
2x2 glass slides, or standard glass slides, with de- 


scriptive manuals and an illustrated outline. 


1. Sketch of primitive races sponsibility of both parents 


studied 

6. Light from primitive races 
on how mentally backward 
and delinquents can be pro- 
duced 


2. How primitive races have 
prevented tooth decay 


3. How faces of primitives were 
more beautiful before than 


after modernization. 7. Special foods of primitives 


for parents-to-be and race re- 
generation by obeying na- 


4. Facial beauty lost in one - ; 
ture’s laws of life 


generation and greater in- 
jury to later-born children 
8. American Indians—primitive, 
5. Animal defects from foods semi-primitive and modern- 
of parents and mutual re- ized 


FOR DETAILS WITH DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE WRITE: 


Dr. Weston A. Price, Dental Research Laboratories 
8926 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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CHILD HEALTH — 
Training and Character Building Films 
1 reel each, 16 mm Silent or Sound, 8 mm Silent 


BEFORE BABY COMES, BABY’S FIRST YEAR, GROWING UP, LIFE 
OF A HEALTHY CHILD, THE ROAD TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Authentic educational subjects, prepared in collaboration with leading 
health authorities. 
For Sale or Rent 


HEALTH FILM SERVICE rn fee 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
For Screen Projection 
S$ £ RAOLO MATS 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 Im on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Write for Free Sample 


Accept no substitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V, New York City 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


S THE STATIONERY OF ThE 











——) 





radio workshop, radio production (professional clinic ), 
in-school workshops, evaluation-utilization, —occupa- 
tional program, parent-teachers association, teacher 


age 


training, the safety program, and foreign languag 

The Conference was significant for the high degree 
of cooperation between the production and the utiliza 
tion ends of radio in education. There was much prac 
tical value in the classroom demonstrations, most of 
which allowed time for discussion and questions aiter 


wards. 


N.Y.U. Film Library 

\ non-profit film rental library has been established 
by New York University, Washington Square, New 
York City, to distribute educational motion pictures 
to schools and educational groups. Beginning with a 
nucleus of the fifty-five 16mm. films in the Human Re 
lations Series, and the films produced by the Eduea 
tional Film Institute—*The Children Must Learn,” 
“And So They Live,” and “Valley Town” 


will add other films, selected particularly for their 


the library 


timeliness and technical excellence. The venture will 
be managed by a university staff committee headed by 
Professor Herbert B. Dorau. Alice Keliher, now on 


the faculty of N.Y.U.. 1s one of the committe 


More Cooperative Film Libraries Established 

Every month brings news of the inauguration 
of cooperative film library enterprises throughout 
the country. State Teachers Colleges at Ada and 


+ 


Durant, Oklahoma, are sponsoring such projects 
to increase the effectiveness of their services to sut 
rounding schools and communities. Teacher tram 
ing in the use of visual aids in the classroom is to 
be emphasized also. Dr. ©. L. Parker will have 
charge of the library at Ada, and Dr. Ralph J 
Shaw at Durant. 


Use of Modern Art Museum Programs Increasing 

Approximately 325 colleges, schools and other edu 
cational and cultural groups are now renting films from 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library in New 
York City. These films cannot be used for money- 
making purposes, nor for benefits. Most requests come 
from the English, foreign language, sociology, and writ- 
ing departments of educational institutions. 

Eight series of films are now available: “A Short 
Survey of the Film in America”; “Some Memorable 


\merican Films, 1896-1935." “The Swedish Film’; 


























January, 1941 





Available in 16mm Sound or Silent 
“News Parade of 1940" 
“News Thrills of 1940" 
"Super Thrills in News" 


For further information write 


NEWS 
REELS wewis Fitm service 


20 “iY 2x2 SLIDES $1 


‘Latest 








Unusual scenic trave double 35mm 
size, shar} = ail 
ard projector. List of other 


subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake S-1, Canton, Ohio 











“Post-War American Films”: “The Film in Germany 
and the Film in France”; “The Work of D. W. Grit 
fith, 1907-1924: “‘Non Fiction Films :’ “The Russian 


Film.” From five to eight programs of approximately 
two hours length each, constitute each series. Patrons 


of the service must book the films by series of programs 


Series of Local Conferences 


Dr. John Hollinger of the Department of Visualiza 
tion of the Pittsburgh city schools, and Herbert 1 
Olander, Instructor in Audio-Visual Aids at the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh, have arranged four Saturday 
morning conferences on audio-visual aids, designed 
largely for teachers and administrators in the local 
area. The first conference was held January 18th and 
had as its theme “The Administration of a Visual Aids 
Program.” On February 15th ‘Visual Aids in Safety 
Education” was discussed. The third conference on 
March 15th, will be devoted to “ \ids in the Teaching 
of Science,” and the final one, on April 26th, to “The 
Library in Kelation to Visual Aids.”’ 


School Recordings Evaluated 

The evaluation of educational recordings has been 
undertaken by the Association of School Film Libra 
les in cooperation with Dr. L. Keith Tyler of the Bu 
reau of Educational Research of Ohio State Univers 
itv. The evaluations will be made available, in catalog 
form, to members and subscribers of the Association 
A pamphlet, entitled “Educational 
Classroom Use,’ 


Recordings tor 
containing titles of about 375 record 
ings for school use, has been prepared as a first step it 
the project. It may be obtained for fifty cents from th 
Association's headquarters at 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York City. 


Motion Pictures and Defense Activities 


Dr. Leo Rosten, former professor of Economics at 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed Chief 
of the Motion Picture Section in t 


he Division of In 
formation of the National Defense Commission, with 


His duties will be 


assist producers in the production of defense pictures 


Hollywood as his headquarters 


and in the selection of picture material utilizing defense 
activities. Just previous to this appointment, Mr. Ros 
ten had been making a sociological study of the filn 
industry, under grants from the Carnegie and Rocke 
feller Foundations. results of which will be published 


soon. 
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NEW RELEASES 


in 16 mm. Sound Film of 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


ee @eee 
MEN ARE NOT GODS 


Featuring Miriam Hopkins as the impulsive secretary to 

a dramatic critic. She alters one of her employer's harsh 

reviews with surprising results. With Gertrude Lawrence. 
9 Reels 


* 
KNIGHT WITHOUT ARMOR 


A thrilling war story of Countess Alexandra, portrayed 

by Marlene Dietrich, as the lady in distress and Robert 

Donat as the modern-day knight who came to her rescue. 
11 Reels 


* 
THE MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRACLES 


H. G. Wells’ comedy of a timid clerk who turned into 
a man of might and miracles. Starring Roland Young. 
9 Reels 


* 

The RETURN of the SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
Starring Barry Barnes and Sophie Stewart. 10 Reels 
* 

MURDER ON DIAMOND ROW 


Based on one of Edgar Wallace’s greatest detective 
novels, featuring Edmund Lowe. 8 Reels 


* 
THE GAIETY GIRLS 


The happy story of a merry millionaire and a gay girl. 
Starring Patricia Ellis and Jack Hulbert. 8 Reels 


* 
The PRIVATE LIFE of DON JUAN 


Douglas Fairbanks in one of his typical swash-buckling, 

daredevil roles, replete with vigorous swordplay and 

breath-taking stunts. Stars Merle Oberon, Binnie Barnes. 
10 Reels 


Visit our Booth No. H-12 at the A.A.S.A. 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 











Send for catalog of 2000 Educational and 
Entertainment subjects — for rent or sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-1 New York, N. Y. 
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Curtent ‘Film 


New Company to Film Plays 
in 16mm 

Theatre-on-Film, Inc., has been 
tormed recently by Joseph Pollak, to 
screen outstanding Broadway plays in 
their entirety exactly as they are orig- 
inally produced and directed, with thei 
original casts, settings, and costumes, 
and to make them available for educa- 
tional ana non-theatrical showings. 
Cities and towns throughout the coun 
try will now see and hear the original 
actors in great plays through the me 
dium of l6mm films. Heretofore, these 
plays have reached only a very small 
percentage of the people in the large: 
cities where road companies — have 
played. Beyond these few cities visited 
by road companies, the vast audiences 
throughout the nation have not been 
permitted so much as a glimpse of a 
stage play. 


leurs 


son’s The Journey to Jerusalem, has been 
completed. This play was selected by 
Theatre-on-Film as its initial produ 
tion because of its individual and par 
ticular fitness for the cultural, religious 
and social fields. It was hailed by the 
New York critics and the public as a 
dramatic masterpiece. It is a moving 
story of the journey of the Boy Jesus 
to Jerusalem, and the revelation to him 
by a Zealot from the hills that he was 
the Messiah, and that it involved suf 
fering and death. The film runs for 100 
minutes. 

With their productions, Theatre-on 
Film, Inc., will perpetuate on film the 
great art of the living drama. Its aim 
is to enrich the world by creating a 
permanent library of great plays com 
parable to the existing store of record 


ed great music, fine literature. and the 


masterpieces of art. 





A scene from the film “Journey to Jerusalem” 


The company’s program for the coming 
season will consist of four to six produc 
tions, each made in accordance with the 
highest standards of theatre technique. 
The first production, Maxwell Ander 


@ Firms [Ncorporatep, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, makes the fol 
lowing announcement: 

World in Flames—a full length doc 
umentary feature, picturizing world 
events of the past ten years leading up 
to the present crisis—will shortly be 
available in 16mm sound form. Of this 
film The United Parents Association 
of New York City, Inc., says: “The 
picture is an excellent historical docu 
ment portraying actual scenes during 
the past ten years that lead up to this 
world catastrophe. It is very pertinent 
that our children view this film and 
learn to know how this modern mad- 
ness came about.” To this statement 
are added the recommendations of 
President Roosevelt, Wendell L. Will 
kie, Secretary of War Stimson, Secre 
tary of Navy Knox and many other 
famous American leaders who urge 
that every American see this enlight- 
ening film. 





Offices have meen established at 729 


Seventh avenue in New York. The or 
ganization is headed by Mr. _ Pollak 
whose associate in this new enterprise 
is Emil Christian Jensen. 


This vivid historical chronicle of the 
vears 1929 to 1940, produced by Para 
mount, was created because the editors 
felt the need of making the story ot 
our times more clearly understandable 
to the people who are the actors in the 
drama. In the commentary dedicated 
to “free people” they have shown how 
the world depression fathered the drive 
to dictatorships; how the dictatorships 
thrived on the world’s weakened dem 
ocracy; and finally how the revitalized 
tide of democratic faith has begun to 
fight back. Complete description and 
rental information can be secured from 
Films Incorporated. 

Schools wishing to conduct programs 
on History, Democracy, National De 
fense and Patriotism will find a new 
listing published by Films Incorpor 
ated entitled “Americana Films,” ex 
tremely helpful. This leaflet will be 
furnished upon request to Films Incor 
porated. 
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@ Garrison Fits, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City, offer the follow- 
ing new films for rental or sal 

Sunk by Submarine—1! reel, l6mm 
sound. A documentary record of the 
actual conduct of submarine warfare 
as compiled from World War I scenes 
and the years following. It shows sub 
marines, crews, preparation tor attac! 
attack itself and victimized ships 

Toys from Odds and Ends—! reel. 
lomm silent. Subject No. 7 in the series 
of Handicraft Teaching Films produced 
in cooperation with the Universal 
School of Handicrafts 

Lungs—|! reel, 16mm si] 
duced by Techfilm. This subject. por 


trays the nature, structure and. fun 
tion of the lungs. 
Our Bill of Rights; Our Declaration 
of Independence —two films in the 
\merican historical series, produced by 
\cademic Iilms 


@ Scnorastic Coach MAGAZINE, 220 
Kast 42nd Street, New York City, has 
produced a l6mm moving picture anal 
vsis of volleyball techniques ind = tun 
damentals, with the approval of — the 
Volley Ball Sub-Committee of the Na 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics of 
\ssociation for Health 


the American 
Physical [Education and Recreation 
Josephine Burke, a member of the Sub 
Committee, took personal charge of the 
direction, and students of the Depart 
ment of Physical Education at Hunte: 
College (New York) were the demon 
Strators 

Techniques in Volley Ball for Girls 

l reel, silent is the title of the filn 
The game is thoroughly covered undet 
Se rves 


1 


these headings ( nderhand, 
Overhead, Assistant; Handling = tl 
Ball—Low, Chest High, High: Taking 
the Speed out of the Ball: Setting Up 


the Ball for a Teammate: Plavine the 


1¢ 


Ball Off the Net; The Smash or Kill; 
Blow king the Ball: and ‘Team Play 
The film employs both normal speed 
and slow motion photography to solve 


the problems of modern volleyball tech 
nique and strategy. As an aid to coach 
ing the value of these slow motion 
scenes can hardly he overestimated 
(Rental, $2.00 per day, plus 50c hand 
ling charge.) 

MW AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 1s 
arranging showings of a new motion 
picture, available free to schools, par- 
ents, civic clubs. consumers, and bakers, 
entitled: 


Give Us This Day 
Bread—30) minutes, 16mm 
plete with educational information about 


The Story of 


sound—re 


one of our most important foods. The 
history of bread is portrayed, with 
scenes of ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
the Middle Ages, the French Revolu 
tion. The film depicts how bread was 
made in grandmothers’ day, and how it 
is prepared today in modern sanitary 
bakeries, from the mixing of the flour 
to wrapping of the loaves. The com- 
position and food value of bread, and 
its place in the daily diet are explained. 


(Con luded on page 40) 
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Ampro sound Projectors. 
.AReal Aid lo Teaching! /7 


was not until the invention of the sound motion picture that Equal 



















































cational Opportunities could be provided in such a dynamic manner 





wughout the schools of America. Every school, regardless of size, 
tion, limitation of physical environment or finances, may now provide 
| learning opportunities with the aid of Amprosound 16 mm. motion 
gre projectors. In collaboration with educational film libraries, a 
ram may be planned which will make an outstanding contribution to 
school and community. Ampro Educational Dealers are trained espe- 


y to provide service and information on all phases of Visual Education. 


me Large Users of Ampro Projectors 


y, thousands of schools, colleges, universities and libraries are using Ampro silent and 
| projectors. Here is a partial list of educational, industrial, governmental and other 
of Ampro projectors who have re-ordered again and again—on the basis of the 
rmance of their original purchases. Some of these customers have 
reds of Ampro precision projectors in constant operation: Boards of 
ation in New York City, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas 
and hundreds of other cities—Allis-Chalmers Com- 
American Air Lines, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
, Frigidaire Division, General Motors, General Electric 
any, General Tire and Rubber Company, Massey 
s Company, Mead-Johnson Company, Shell Petroleum, 
Tire, General Motor Acceptance, Servel (Electrolux), 
puser-Busch, Inc. Stewart-Warner, Illinois Bell Tele- 
', Dictaphone Corporation, Wright Air Field, Collins 
Aikman, Barrett Company, Union Carbon & Carbide 
Kraft Cheese Company, Keystone State Amusement Co., 
Handy, Walgreen Company, Wilding Pictures Produc- 
C.C.C, Camps in Sparta, Wis., El Paso, Tex., Phoenix, 
, Columbus, Ohio, Fort Bragg, N. C., Ideal Pictures 
m, U, S. Navy Recruiting Service, U. S. Dept. of the 
for, Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 

many other city, state and national government 
Irtments 
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AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me new Ampro Catalog. I am particularly interested in 
Ampro 16mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound Projectors. 
New Amprosound 16mm. Projectors. 
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@ Castie Fits, INc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, announce the 
release in 16mm and 8mm of a notable 
motion picture, replete with visual aid 
possibilities for teachers of many 
courses, under the title: 

The Third Inauguration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt—tracing the career of the 
President from his earliest entry into 
public life as assistant secretary of the 
navy in 1917 right 
up to the present. 
While the movie 
may be called a 
screen - biography 
of a man, it goes 
beyond even that 
in reflecting that 
man’s influence 
upon the changing 
American scene. 
It is, in fact, a 
movie record of a 
man and of an 
era. 

Following his 
service with Sec- 
retary Daniels in 
the Navy De- 
partment, Mr. 
Roosevelt is 
shown as the de- 
feated candidate for vice-president with 
Governor Cox heading the ticket. Retiring 
Governor Al Smith then turns over af- 
fairs of the state of New York to the 
man whom he had groomed as his suc- 
cessor at Albany. In turn, Governor 
Roosevelt nominates Mr. Smith, as his 
party’s candidate for President at the 
Houston, Texas, convention. 

The movie shows how national and 
world economic conditions in 1932 con- 
tributed to Mr. Roosevelt’s first election. 
It proceeds to re-live the experimental 
measures that were taken to remedy 
these conditions, including NRA par- 
ades, WPA projects and AAA efforts. 
The Supreme court and reorganization 
incidents are reflected, and the part 
played in the President’s overwhelming 
landslide re-election in 1936. The Exec- 
utive’s sphere begins to widen as inter- 
national affairs direct attention to 
China where the “Panay” is attacked 
by Japan; to Buenos Aires where the 
President personally appeals for West- 
ern Hemisphere solidarity, and to Lon- 
don and the war-torn countries of Eu- 
rope. American defense begins to loom 
large, and the President’s role in this 
situation is fully pictured. He _ is 
shown inspecting arsenals, airports, 
and navy yards as another election year 
rolls around. Following the nomina- 
tion of Willkie, and despite warm op- 
position even within his own party to 
a third term, he is re-nominated and 
re-elected. 

Throughout the reel, the American 
scene is shown as affected by the life 
and acts of one man. It concludes with 
a summarization of what the next four 
years holds for both the Executive and 
the country. Among these questions are 
aid to Britain; the Far East situation; 
two-ocean navy; military training and 
armament for the biggest peace-time 


army; a strengthened air force; unem- 
ployment; relief; the farmer; foreign 
markets and financial re-arrangements. 
As an historic document, “The Third 
Inauguration of Franklin D. 
velt” is of great importance and per- 
manent value. In spite of unusual prob- 
lems in its assembly and editing, this 
film is available at all photo supply 
dealers at the usual low Castle prices. 


Roose- 





Presidential Inauguration (Photo by Underwood & Underwood) 


@ Tue DeVry Corporation, 1111 Arm- 
itage Avenue, Chicago, reports the fol- 
lowing additions to their rapidly grow 
ing 16mm sound Educational Film Li- 
brary: 

Chinook’s 
miral Byrd's 
the important role. 

South America—depicting the activ 
ities of the entire continent. 

Palestine — describing the old and 
new Holy Land. 

A copy of DeVry’s latest Film Cat 
alog will be sent free upon request. 


Children—in which Al- 


famous lead dog plays 


@ Nu-Art Fics, INc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York City, are the exclu- 
sive distributors of a number of very 
unusual single-recl subjects. 

Oddities in the Law—presents the 
idiosyncracies of the traffic laws of 
several states. I‘or example, in Mil 
waukee, a vehicle can park only two 
hours, unless it is hitched to a horse. 

Life Cycle of the White or Cabbage 
Butterfly—is a scientifically valuable 
exposition of the life cycle of this in 
sect which is found in the country 
gardens and truck patches of the United 
States and Europe. Particularly inter 
esting are the closeup shots showing 
the insect’s voracious consumption of 
living plants. 


@ THe Marcu or Time, 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, has prepared 
a Study Guide to the current March of 
Time film, entitled: 


Arms and the Men—U.S.A.—show 
ing the complete story of the draft 
how the men live and train—and many 
other phases of the nation’s huge de 
fense program. The Study Guide has 
been issued to assist teachers of cur 
rent events and history classes who 
wish to use the film, after it is seen at 
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the local theatre, as a basis for class- 
room discussion. The Guide contains 
quiz questions and answers based on 
the film, bibliography of reference ma- 
terial for further study, and a work 
plan. It may be obtained free from 
local theatre managers, or by writing 
to The Study Guide, March of Time 


@ Post Pictures Corporation, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York City, has added 
to its releases a series of unusually inter 
esting 16 mm short subjects on bird and 
animal life. Outstanding among them are: 

The Private Life of the Gannets—] 
reel, sound—Life story of these re 
markable birds. 

City of Wax—l reel, sound—a fas- 
cinating study of the bee world 

(The above two subjects received the 
highest award of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences.) 

We Live in Two Worlds—! reel. 
sound—Narration by J. B. Priestley. A 
compelling argument for better under- 
standing between nations and a force 
ful plea for peace. 

Born to Die—1 reel, sound 
dwellers of the sea bottom and their 
life evolution. 

Return of the Buffalo—1 reel, sound 

Story of the buffalo before and after 
the coming of the white man. 


»trange 


@ Wacter O. Gutioun, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City, have add 
ed many feature pictures to their li 
brary, namely: 

Ucn Are Not Gods 
and Gertrude Lawrence; The Return of 
the Scarlet Pimpernel Barry Barnes 
and Sophie Stewart; Murder on Diamond 
Row—Edgar Wallace’s detective novel, 
starring Edmund Lowe; H. G. Wells’ 
comedy The Man Who Could Wor 
Viracles—Roland Young and Ralph Rich 
ardson; The Gatety Girls—Jack Hulbert 
and Patricia Ellis; Knight without Armor 

Marlene Dietrich and Robert Donat; 
The Private Life of Don Juan 
Fairbanks and Merle Oberon; J] Stand 
Harry Baur, Laurence Oli 


Miriam Hopkins 


Douglas 


Condemned 
vier and Penelope Dudley-Ward. 


@ Tue INTERNATIONAL Fitm Bureau, 
59 East Van Buren Street. Chicago, 
has just published its 1941 Catalog of 
16mm and 35mm rental films for enter 
tainment and 
carefully selected films in the fields of 
History, 


education, which lists 


Art, Geography, English, 
Economics and Government and Sports 
\n impressive list of French features 
(subtitles in English) is included, as 
well as a series of short French Teach- 
ing Tilms, and films in German and 
Spanish. 


Newly added also to the Bureau's li 
brary of outstanding feature films are the 
\lexander Korda productions of Private 
Life of Henry VIII, The Ghost Goes 
West, H. G. Wells’ Things to Come, 
Kipling’s Elephant Boy, Rembrandt, The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, and Catherine The 
Great, The Count of Monte Cristo, Last 
of the Mohicans, and several others of 
recognized merit, are also listed 
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In and For the Classroom 
(Concluded from page 19) 


with the classroom expanded to include whol 


the 
community for sensory contacts in a number of ex 
perience realms. | 
Classes Visit Weather Station 

The problem, “Weather and Climate,” is dealt 
with in some form or other in practically every 
grade of the public school. This consideration 1s 
appropriate because of the importance of the et 
fects ol | | 
tivities. This unit provides numerous occasions fot 


weather and climate on our lives and ac 


expanding the classroom beyond the four walls of 


the building. Generally speaking the items con 


sidered include the measurement of 


radiant energy, forms of precipitation, types of 


clouds, why the wind blows, the barometer and air 


storms, high and low pressure areas, 


pressure, 
iy « cl, cle Tt h 


weather maps, and weather forecasts. 
ing, shelter, communication, and transportation are 
all seriously conditioned by the influences of weathet 
and climate. Practically every one of the topics men 
tioned might be made the occasion for trips outside 
the classroom for definite sensory experiences, but 


perhaps the matter of weather forecasting is the 


most appropriate for such activities because it em 
bodies all the others, and requires daily excursions 
for record taking. A series of consecutive daily read 
ings provide the data for weather forecasts. Taking 
the readings is difficult, but the inter 
pretation of the data presents a challenge to the 
forecaster. His predictions pitted against the actual 
a test of his thorough mas 


not correct 


weather occurrences are 
tery of forecasting techniques. 

Classes can set up their own 
with onlv a limited number of instruments and 


“weather stations” 


charts. However if a weather station is conveniently 
at hand, a few trips to it for study under the direc 
tion of the teacher or the weather station supervisot 
will give concreteness to the classroom material, 
assist in clarifying concepts, and promote a better 
understanding of the principles underlying the phe 
nomena of weather and climate. 

The 
stration of 
man” at 


indicates a demon 
the 


presents the 


accompanying picture 


weather forecasting by “weather 
The data sheet 
records, together the 
form of the weather forecast for the day 
Weather Observations 


his station. 


with interpretation in_ the 


Time of Reading 8 AM Dats Nov 28-40) 
Tt mperature Hlourly recording (past 24 hour 
Temperature at reading 22 
Maximum for past 24 hrs 3 8 AM 33 10 PM 28 
Minimum for past 24 hr 22 10 AM 82 12 Md 28 
Highest recorded for mo 67 12 Noon 30 > AM 26 
Date recorded 11-4-40 2 PM 19 4AM 24 
Lowest recorded for mo 1 PM 9 6 AM 22 
Date recorded 11-27-40 6 PM 2Y 8 AM 
Highest recording for Nov 78 8 PM 29 
Lowest recording for Nov . 
Precipitation 
0.10 inches precipitation in past 24 hours. Kind—Snow 
3.50 inches total to date for montl 
2.95 inches average for the month of November 
Relative [Humidity Today 73% Yesterday 89% 
Barometric Pressure 1300 feet above sea level 
29.60s inches Today 9.22s inches Yesterday 


Condition of Sky 


Clear Partly Cloud) Cloudy Kind of Clouds—Nimbus 
Wind Direction West Velocity 6 mph 
Weather Forecust Snow and continued cold toda Fair and Cold 


tomorrow 


temperature, 








GET THESE 


REVIEWING FILMS 
FOR EDUCATION, 
FOR RECREATION 


@ just off the press are these two new catalogues of 16 mm. 
sound and silent films for school use. They include hundreds 
of recent additions to the Bell & Howell Film Library, as 
well as previously catalogued films. And they are easier to 
use; first, because educational and recreational films are 
presented in separate books and, second, because educa- 
tional films are now arranged by curricular divisions of 
subject matter. Free to school owners of 16 mm. projectors, 
25c each to others. Send the coupon now. 





hee See an, uk se 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” 


. the 16 mm. sound film projector that’s tailored to meet 
school needs .. . that’s been proved in the service of thou- 
sands of schools. It projects both sound and silent film and 
offers a wide range of audience-handling capacity, instant 
lens interchangeability, and provisions for using micro- 
phone and phonograph turntable. Exclusive Safe-lock 
Sprockets ne or incorrect film threading impossible. Com- 
plete film protection, too, is afforded by these sprockets and 
by the new B&H Constant-tension Take-up. Long life and 
lasting dependability—as important to cost as purchase 
price—are assured by correct design, B&H metered lubri- 
cation, and by precision construction by the engineers who 
for 33 years have built Hollywood's preferred professional 
equipment. Price, $298. 





B&H Visual Education Special- py 
ists, distributed as mapped, are 
fully informed, capable, ready to 
help you solve any school motion 
picture problem both before and 
after purchase. This staff is but one 
expression of Bell & Howell’s com- 
plete service to schools, which also 
includes renting and selling films 
and supplying cameras and acces- 
sories as well as projectors. 


A B&H Visual Education Specialist Is Near You 


a, 


Use coupon for specialist’s service; for information. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

() Send Educational Film Catalogue. 

L] Send Recreational Film Catalogue. ; ; 

L] Send details on projectors for [J sound film; [ silent film. 

CO We now own...... aoc 16 mm. projectors of.......-. make 

bought from........... eS er Corere ons oesees 

() Have your nearest Visual Education Specialist call to help me 

with this problem: 

Ee er et ee ee ee 
Le LENS SR LE! Py ee yer ee 
SEE» s:a:0:c ee wndd tah ble oapianalt mab aeiodaick shh ee ee 

AA an 10s Wi ieinid i ace acm ne an ae a eee ee eee ee 

ES 1-41 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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Among the —Producers 


SVE Kodachrome Slide Catalog 


The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
has just issued their first catalog of 
2x2 Kodachrome Slides. It is an im- 
pressive and comprehensive compila- 
tion of slides assembled expressly for 
classroom use. The thousands of trans- 
parencies listed in the 62 pages repre 
sent only the nucleus about which the 
library will be built during the coming 
year. A second section of this catalog 
is already in preparation and will ap- 
pear within a few months. 

The catalog has been developed pri- 
marily for use in the schoolroom, and 
the individual slides are listed alpha- 
betically under the following curricu- 
lum headings: Fine Arts, Geography 
(Foreign and United States), History, 
Literature, Natural Sciences, Patriotic, 
Recreation and Travel, Religion, So- 
ciology, Transportation, and Water 
Safety. 

Despite the current world crisis, the 
Society has been fortunate in acquir 
ing Kodachromes of almost every for- 
eign country, photographed in natural 
color on the actual location pictured. 
The foreign slides feature places of 
interest, historic and geographic, and 
,costumes and manners of the people. 

Prices are 50c each for slides in 
Eastman cardboard Readymounts, or 
60c each mounted in the new S.V.E 
glass Slide Binder. 

A separate listing of their “Library 
of Religious Filmstrips and Koda- 
chromes” (Catalog 1940-41) has also 
been compiled by the Society, present 
ing material recently acquired or re 
vised. The Picturols are classified un- 
der Religion in Art, Episcopal Sets, 
Peace, Temperance, Sermons, Sunday 
School Lessons and Bible Study, Ge 
ography of the Holy Land, Life in 
Biblical Times, Missionary Study, 
Hymns 


De Vry Movie News 


The De Vry Movie News, published by 
the DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is now ready 
for distribution. Of particular interest 
and value to those in the Visual Edu- 
cation field, this well printed, newsy, 
pictorial publication is sent Free to 
those requesting same. 


Music Note Pitch Teaching Device 


A novel musical instrument has been 
designed for teaching music in _ the 
classroom. It is pleasing to the eye, 
compact and portable, measuring 30”x- 
36”, and at a finger touch becomes a 
dynamically animated object display- 
ing the note on the chart and repro- 
ducing the correct tone desired at the 
same time, thus appealing to the three 
senses, sight, hearing and touch. It 
shows the student of music with his 
own eyes, what he may expect to hear 
with his ears. 





The Notation shown on the chart 
was arranged by Milo Fields, a music 
teacher connected with the public school 
system in Wells County, Indiana. The 
construction of the keys and air cham 
ber were fashioned by an accordian 
manufacturer, Cris Zuercher, of Berne, 
Indiana. The produced 
through tongue giving them 
pleasing organ-like effects. The face 
of the chart is so designed that every 
detail to be taught may be plainly seen 
The range is from low B-flat to A, cov- 
ering the range of the average soprano 
voice. Chords may be demonstrated 
without moving a _ single part. The 
science of chord construction may be 
vividly impressed upon the pupil, as the 


tones are 


reeds, 


tones may be prolonged or suspended 
indefinitely. The different scales are 
printed on the chart, thereby giving the 
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Wo. 399 - 920. 
Chart devised to teach music. 


key signature of any chosen scale. The 
correct relation of notes, sharps and 
flats to one another are clearly shown. 


Vocational Guidance Slidefilm 


\ sound slidefilm, entitled “Youth in 
the Market Place,” is a welcome addi 
tion to the limited number of visual 
aids available for vocational guidance 
work. This film, produced especially 
for high school and college students, 
pictures a young man’s introduction to 
the seven major basic qualities essen- 
tial for finding himself in the world of 
work, and is drawn from hundreds of 
actual incidents. It points out the real 
need of youth, and suggests a virtually 
untapped field for educators and others 
who wish to help meet that need. 

Complete sound and projection equip 
ment is shipped if desired, along with 
the picture, by its producer, A. Gordon 
Bradt, 818 Judson Avenue, 
Illinois. 


2x2 Slide Sets 


Full double 35mm size 2 
twenty mounted slides in a set—are 
offered by Art Slide Company for one 
Titles of some of the sets 


Evanston, 


x2” slide sets 


dollar a set. 
indicate the subject-matter: “Country 
Paths and Roads,” “Flower Collection,” 
“Trees,” “Lakes and Streams,” “Table- 
Top Antics,” showing comical antics of 
puppets, “Assorted Views” (2 sets com 
piled as samples of the photographic 
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quality of the slides), and _ consist- 
ing of scenic, travel and pictorial syb- 
jects. Three sets of Art Slides, ten 
slides to a set, furnish art studies of 
the female form for the use of art sty 
dents and teachers. 

Complete information on the slide 
sets, 100-watt Vokar projector, and out 
fit for making 2x2 slides, can be ob- 
tained from Art Slide Co., Sippo Lake. 
Canton, Ohio. 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Continued from page 17) 


From the standpoint of visual education, 
not only may the picture plan to be too 
restricted, but the producer’s sphere of 
operations may be needlessly narrow 
needlessly, that is, if the producer expects 
to make the living profit to which he is 
entitled. Robert Bruce, it will be re alled, 
was too canny to limit even his first 
motion picture to the 
ranch, although his original thought had 


vicinity of his 


been to attract the Eastern dudes to it. 
Nevertheless, one finds able motion pic- 
ture photographers living closely to each 
important tourist center, specializing in 
“views” of the local “sights,” the post- 
card perquisite commonly part of the 
business 

This observation is possibly belied by 
the records of the Yellowstone Park Film 
Company, which was organized at Gar 
diner, Montana, in 1917, and Best’s Stu 
dio at Yosemite National Park, in Cal 
ifornia, which has produced a long series 
of reels concerning that area. I don’t 
know. Perhaps Best’s had more than 
ordinary sightseeing interests. I am not 
forgetting that Arthur (¢ 
some of his finest flower pictures in a 
secluded studio at Yosemite. So the Yel 
lowstone concern seems a better case in 


point. It was headed by Howard Eaton, 


Pillsbury made 


a well known guide to the Yellowstone 
country, with W. S. 


rapher at Gardiner since about 1902, as 


Berry, a photog 


secretary and manager. To be sure, theré 


is an inexhaustible supply of photo 
graphic material in both of the wonder 
lands mentioned; but how are organiza 
tions which merely capitalize the landscape 
in its scenic aspects—fickle theatrical 
and non-theatrical interests being what 
they are—to make their specialties pay? 
If they had enlarged their spheres to 


r even 


cover all of the national parks, « 
had added a few more to make a regional 
group, they surely could have found a 
more receptive, steadier market Results 
might still have been cursory, but they 
would have been less repetitious, too. In 
other words, the fiddler would have more 
tunes in his repertoire. For it 1s a fac 
now iterated several times in these pages, 
that just a few subjects are of small 
value to either the producer or the field 
he serves, whereas a large and _ varied 
supply of even ordinary ones, justifies 


organization and maintenance. 


(To be continued) 








Also for the Visual Field — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 


published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 155 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). A 
valuable feature is a complete alphabetical list of every 
film in the directory. Other information includes designa 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 
132 Ppp: Paper. Price 75c. (25c to E.S ubscribers 
The FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS 


TO “1000 and ONE” 

A new, unique, outstanding service to the teaching field- 
authoritative film evaluations in card-index format. 

The first Supplement is ready—presenting, on 50 standard 
size library cards, evaluations totalized from multiple judg 
ments of the 50 films most widely used and scored—after 
actual class use—by the Judging Committee of 500 Teachers 
under the National Film Evaluation Project. Each succeeding 
Supplement will carry the next 50 films to attain their quota 
of Score Cards from the Committee. 

Price per Supplement, with full explanations accompanying, 
50 cents (postpaid if cash with order.) (Sold only to owners or 
purchasers of “1000 and ONE Films,” 16th edition). 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodolog 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Throug! 
out the text the theory of visual aids is applied to textbool 
illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum”, itself a splendidl 
“visualized text”, provides an abundance of technical guidance 
in the form of illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of 


suggestions for mounting materials, for mak 
material 


school journeys, 
ing slides, film strips. etc. It incorporates up-to-date 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functions 
and values of each in the learning process 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price.$2.75 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 


By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for thos 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instru 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 


“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-\ 


“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 

212 pp. Hlus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 
PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


An important contribution to the literature of the 
Presents in unusually interesting form the results of extende 
investigations on the teaching values of the lantern slide and 


stereograph. Mlus. Price $1.00 


subscribers) 


isual Service 


visual fiel 


156 pp. Cloth. 
(67c to E. S. 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 


The most record ever printed and on one of the 
meetings ever held. Numerous addresses by lead 
ing figures in the visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
ind three complete recordings of classes taught by sound films 
ire among the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 

Paper. Price 50c. 

(25c to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 


ra . 
Impic 


| 
mplete 


| 
ivest visual 


() pages, 


directions for making this economical and increas- 
teaching aid. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 
EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 
\ full preset 
mination oO] 


the Score Ca 


rly popular 


tation of the latest piece of research on de- 
teaching values of pictures. Development of 
rd and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
locumentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 


latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
lution 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting 


rtant pl 
I 


preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
oblems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
education. The first six chapters deal with 
f fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with suggested 
oblems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 
Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


The Service oO! 


the ade velopment 


i) 1 


220 pp. Cloth 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
in the The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
systems. Two valuable Appendices and 


Service classroom. 


struction in school 
1 full index 
175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 


THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


\ report of the instructional use and indirect educational in- 
fluence of motion pictures in this country, divided into nine 
units. Treats the motion picture (1) as an educational influence ; 
2) in service of health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 
and patriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
ternational understanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
technique of production and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 
luction of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 
of films in teaching. 


106 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 (20% discount to schools) 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 
he most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 
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Price of E. S. 

“1000 and One’ Film Directory $ .75 $ .25 
Film Evaluation Supplement 50 50 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.75 (] 7 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.50 0 
Picture Values in Educatior 1.00 [] 67 
Proceedings of Mid-West Forum on 

Visual Aids 50T) 95T] 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 507] 50 [— 
The Educational Talking Picture 2.00 2.00 [} 

(To Schools 1.60 1.60 
How to Use Educational Sound Film 2.00] 00 

(To Schools) 1.60 60 
Motion Pictures in Education in 
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Ow to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 10 [ 10 
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Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 0 
Canada 1 year, $2.75 O 2 years, $4.50 O 
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HERE THEY ARE 





The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





Akin and Bagshaw, age (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

Audio-Film Libraries (2) 
661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


(See advertisement on page 36) 


Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 41) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Blidg., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 1) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
DeVry School Films (3, 4) 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (1) 
Teaching Films Division, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 25) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 


Garrison Films (3,6) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 29) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on paye 37) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Health Film Service (3) 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salem, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 36) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 4) 

International Film Bureau (3, 5) 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 36) 
Lewis Film Service (3) 
105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 37) 
Manse Film Library (2) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 28) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
23 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 27) 
Sunray Films, Inc. 
Film Bldg., Cleveland, O 
(See advertisement on page 28) 
Theatre-on-Film, Inc. (2) 
1619 Broadway, New York City. 
(See advertisement on page 29) 


(2, 5) 


United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 

United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 34) 

Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (1, 6) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 39) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 41) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 2) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 32) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 31) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 


(See advertisement on page 27) 
Visual Education Service (3) 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Ciawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 33) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Iil. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Art Education, Inc. 
35 W. 34th St.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 28) 
Art Slide Co. 
Sippo Lake, Canton, O. 
(See advertisement on page 37) 
Eastman Educational Slides 
303 Greenleaf Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
Friends of the Western Mountains 
Arcata, Calif. (2x2 “Kodachromes”) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 4) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Dr. Weston A. Price 
8926 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 36) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement cn page 36) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 28) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 25) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 

(2) indicates 16mm sound. 

(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 

(4) indicates 35mm silent. 

(5) indicates 35mm sound. 

(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 














